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EMERGENCY STEERING STATION on U. S. battleship. The helmsman gets steering instructions over a battle telephone. The two other men are intently watching their gauges. 


The Big “Battle Wagons Are Run by Telephone 


There are more than 2000 tele- 
phones on just one battleship. 
And many, many thousands on 


all the ships in the Navy. 


The needs of war have first call 
on the country’s manufacturing 
capacity and manpower. That 


is why there is not enough tele- 


phone equipment to take care of 


BELL TELEPHONE 


all civilian requirements and 
why many people now have to 


wait for telephone service. 


It will be some time before all 
who want service can get it. 
We'd like those who must wait 
to know that we shall continue 
to do everything possible to 


shorten that time. 





“GIVE 7 TO 10 TO 
THE SERVICE MEN” 


and help their night-time 
Long Distance calls from the 
camps get through quicker 


to the folks at home. 
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Jos evaluation sounds like a formidable for office employees. He takes the task 
task, which can be handled only by execu- apart, cuts it down to size, and shows 
tives with long experience and special how any man with sound office experience 

o training in the subject. But, like so many can work out a job evaluation program 
ther things, when it is stripped of its in his own office. We believe that every 

1e mystery and high-sounding phraseology reader will be especially interested in 
some of the experts like to use, it gets this report. The subject is one which 

le down to a fairly simple procedure. Ralph every business must master before it can 
W. Ells, who has had much experience develop a sound salary administration 

pr in job evaluation, begins a three-part program, which will be approved by the 
report, in September, of job evaluation Treasury or WLB. 
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Tomorrow... 


ZONE - CONDITIONING 


There’s only one important 
job now ... backing up the 
armed forces. We’ve been 
concentrating on it for more 
than two years. But after vic- 
tory, our dealers will have a 
new “sales weapon”: PAYNE 
Zone-Conditioning, post- 
war successor to old-fash- 
ioned central heating. x 
Meanwhile, let’s all buy more, 
and more, War Bonds. 





REQUEST NEW 

ZONE-CONDITIONING FOLDER 
... just published for the 
information of families 
who plan to build or re- 
model. Write for sample 
COPY. —corvaianr 1944—pavne 
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BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


LETTERS ... 





Music in Offices 
To the Editor: 

We have recently installed a Public 
Address System in our plant using music 
in industry. We are attempting to profit 
from the experiences of others with re- 
gard to including this idea in our offices. 

Would you be so kind as to let us know 
what your experience has been and 
whether or not you include the offices in 
the P. A. coverage and just what results 
you have obtained from doing so?— 
Tep M. veBry, assistant to the president, 
Monroe Auto Equipment Company, Mon- 
roe, Michigan. 

Mr. veBry: It so happens we gave an 
assignment to an investigator to write 
about music in offices and expect to have 
a report on this within the next month. 


More About Check Signin 
gning 
To the Editor: 

I was interested in the original in- 
quiry of Mr. Fellman in American Bust- 
NEss regarding check signing. I cut out 
the article and mailed it to a representa- 
tive of a company selling check signing 
machines, suggesting that he tip off his 
man to see Mr. Fellman. 

Now I notice that you publish a letter 
describing a system of checks already 
signed. Over ten years ago we decided to 
do away with the rush of signing 1,000 
payroll checks each weekly pay day. We 
had these checks with signature litho- 
graphed bearing a maximum limit of the 


(Courtesy American Airlines, |! 
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amount payable on each check. We : 
that it would be more difficult to fi 
one of these checks than one of r 
regular signed checks. During all these 
years we have issued several hund 
thousand checks and never had a 
—H. C. Arwnowp, treasurer, Cavalier 
Corporation, Chattanooga, Tennesse¢ 


To the Editor: 


Several months ago you mentioned 
names of several firms which are 
rently manufacturing and = marke 
check signing devices, in an article 
American Business. I recall that 
name of one of these firms is 
National Cash Register, but believe t! 
were one or two other firms mentio 
I would very much appreciate your su 
plying me with the names of the fir 
mentioned in that article—T. A. R: 
strom, chief accountant, Bauer & Blue 
Division of The Kendall Company, (hi 
cago, Illinois. 

Mr. Renstrom: The several manufic- 
turers of check writing and sig 
equipment are: National Cash Regi 
Company, Dayton, Ohio; Burrouzh 
Adding Machine Company, Detrvit, 
Michigan; The Todd Company, Roches- 
ter, New York; Addressograph-M 
graph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio; |! 
Hall-Welter Corporation, Roches 
New York; Cummins Perforator C 
pany, Chicago; Hedman Manufactu 
Company, Chicago, and several oth 
but we believe these are the leading 
companies. 
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14 Points for Supervisors 


the Editor: 


In your June 1944 issue of AMERICAN 
srness the article entitled “14 Points 
- Office Supervisors” by Myron L. Hilb 
received considerable favorable at- 
tion and it is our desire to reprint 
article in a limited quantity of a 
idred or so for distribution within our 
n organization, giving credit on the 
rint to your magazine. Will you 
ise let us know whether we may have 
r permission to make this reprint.— 
M. Teat, chief clerk, forms and print- 
Union Oil Company of California, 
Angeles. 
in. Teat: We are glad you liked Mr. 
b's article, and you have our per- 
sion to reprint it for distribution in 
r organization, with the credit line as 
suggested. 


Postwar Offices 
(o the Editor: 


Ve are planning on a new office for 
‘war period, or as soon as material 
labor permit. With traveling limited 
t is, we must get most of our in- 

‘nation from literature. We shall ap- 

-eciate any help you can give us along 

line—where we may secure litera- 

- on examples of present-day offices, 
sungvestions, etc—M. F. Watters, office 
manager, Peshastin Lumber & Box Com- 
pany, Peshastin, Washington. 

\in. Watrers: We suggest reviewing 
the following reprints of articles which 
ippeared in previous issues of AMERICAN 
Business, showing how five different 
companies modernized their offices: “How 
Rival Packing Company’s New Plant 
Speeds Production,” “The Office of the 
Future for S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc.,” 
“Keystone Steel and Wire’s Moderniza- 
tion Program,” “Continuous Moderniza- 
tion to Control Costs” (State Farm In- 
surance Companies), and “Wrigley’s 
New Offices.” 


Includes Message to Garcia 
To the Editor: 


In the June issue of American Busi- 
sess I noticed a letter from E. W. 
Ileerich in connection with the mention 
made of Elbert Hubbard’s “A Message 
to Garcia.” You may be interested in 
knowing that “A Message to Garcia” is 
one of the classics we have included in 
the little book entitled, Famous Old Fa- 
vorites. While this little 25-cent book is 
not for sale in book stores as general as 
we would like it to be, I believe it can 
e secured in Chicago at the Economy 
uok Store, 40 South Clark Street.— 
Gorpon E. James, sales manager, The 
imerican Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Mr. James: Thank you for telling us 
hout the book, Famous Old Favorites, 
vhich contains “A Message to Garcia.” 
We are sure our readers will be in- 
terested in knowing about it. 
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Mail Distribution Slow? > 


“Where the *z-* is my mail? I’ve been 
here over an hour and it hasn’t showed 
up yet. This is the fifth time this week 
it’s been late! No wonder our office 
doesn’t’ get rolling until 10:30—no 
wonder we don’t get things done. Why 
is the handling of our mail the slowest, 
most inefficient operation in our or- 
ganization?” 














4 Does Mail Go Out Late? 


“What! You didn’t get our quota- 
tion? Why, that went down to our 
mailroom at 2 o'clock yesterday—it 
should have caught the 5:30 plane! I 
guess our mailroom needs a good, 
thorough overhauling.” 











Here’s a Prescription > 


The trouble is, Mr. Executive, you 
haven't given your mail-handling de- 
partment the expert supervision or 
the modern systems and machines 
you have given your other depart- 
ments. Cure your mail-handling ail- 
ments with CC mail-handling systems 
and machines. Plan your modern, 
postwar mailroom now. Our special- 
ists will gladly help you. 





Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers ...Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many Units available.) 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


CORPORATION 


Buy Extra War Bonds 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FT I of Busines 


HERE is a tug of war going 
on in Washington, the out- 
come of which will largely 
determine the condition of 
business for the next six 
to twelve months. On one 
side are the reconversion- 
ists who want the brakes 
taken off civilian produc- 
tion lest the war end sud- 
denly and find us unpre- 
pared for peace. On the 
other side, the Army and 
Navy insist our first and 
only important job is to 
win the war. They fear any 
emphasis on civilian pro- 

duction would start a scramble of workers out of 
war plants into jobs which offer more postwar 
security. There is much to be said for both sides, 
but it is unlikely there will be any general release of 
manpower or materials~ until Germany’s military 
strength is fully crushed. So we should prepare ac- 
cordingly, rather than undertake plans based on the 
supposition that full-scale civilian production is just 
around the corner. The important thing is to be all 
set to go the moment we get the green light. 


“Rented” Personnel 


The House Military Committee is to be congratu- 
lated on its zeal to expose rackets which needlessly 
add to the cost of manufacturing munitions. But the 
recent crack it took at engineering firms for “rent- 
ing” engineering personnel to war plants has all the 
earmarks of a grandstand play. That there may be 
pseudo-engineering firms operating labor rackets, we 
do not deny, but practically all reputable manage- 
ment service organizations, including certified public 
accountants, follow the practice of “renting” out 
their personnel, usually at a per diem rate of ap- 


+ 


proximately two and a half times what they pay 
employee. This covers the employee’s nonproduc 
time, the cost of training and supervision, the 
he is sick or on vacation, a share of the firm’s gen 
overhead such as taxes, insurance, special exyx 
and other charges which the engineering firm » 
absorb but cannot directly bill to the client. W 
remains after these charges are paid represents 
firm’s profit on its operations, and that profi 
turn, is subject to state and federal income ta 
To create the impression, as the committee’s re; 
might well do, that an engineering firm is opera 
a racket just because it bills out an employee’s {1 
at a rate higher than the USES classification 
for such employees is grossly unfair. It is a type 
business smearing which has no place in our war effor 


Uncle Sidney’s Booklets 


Raymond Moley, co-author of the First New D: 
asks “What has Sidney Hillman’s Committee 
Political Action got that the National Democrs 
Party hasn’t got?” It is a good question. The «n- 
swer is, it has two very important things: (1) A 
professional organization trained in mass psychology. 
(2) a war chest ranging all the way from $700,000 
(which Hillman admits) up to $10,000,000. ‘The 
CIO group, not being a political party, can go all 
the way in raising money to elect a president— and 
don’t think it won’t. It already has more money in 
the kitty than either party, perhaps than both par- 
ties put together. With that money it is able to ‘ire 
paid organizers and need not depend upon amatei:'s. 
These professionals know what makes a voter tick, 
as evidenced by the clever vote getting pampl!:ts 
and literature they are distributing by the millivis. 
One of the great unexplainables of political ci 
paigning has been the high-brow literature put «ul 
to the voters. Millions of dollars are wasted on ‘t. 
Not the CIO. We have reviewed most of the pamph: ‘s 
Hillman is using to get out the vote, and they re 
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wht on the beam. They talk the worker’s language. 
‘ey are exciting. They invite reading. They may 
stand too much analysis, but they are getting 
ults by turning the fourth term campaign into a 
ss movement. No wonder Democratic party leaders 
e become profoundly disturbed lest their CIO ally 
me their master. 


Postwar Sales Costs 


\MERICAN Business, for more than a year, has 
tended that prevailing “come easy—go easy” ex- 
ise policies are dangerous. Once this casy money 
n gets into the blood of a business it is mighty 
| to get it out. Every day is one day nearer to 
time when we will all have to buckle down to 
uy-watching again, and no one knows this better 
» Henry Sandberg, vice president of General 
ds Sales Company. Speaking to a group of gro- 
manufacturers in New York, he gave cight 
its found effective in eliminating wasteful selling. 
se were based upon a survey of prevailing prac- 
among 90 per cent of the large food producers. 
vy apply to any business anywhere: 
Streamlining our management down to our district man- 
, and delegating more responsibility to district managers 
uu field executives has increased efficiency and economy of 
operations, 
Automobiles are not required for all retail men, so 
won't provide cars for all hereafter. 

‘. Eliminated over-solicitation, over-delivery, unnecessary 
form and detail work, and are selling in larger units. 

t. Contacts are less frequent and dealers anticipate re- 
quirements farther ahead, thereby effecting practical sales and 
service economy for us and our distributors. 

5. Analyzed territories; segregated profitable markets from 
those with excessive selling costs, and bringing them into line. 

i. Will have tighter control over field sales staff when full 
operations are resumed. 

7. Too much sales covering and not enough advertising 
coverage, 

Ss. Regulating salesmen’s calls to conform more with fre- 
quency of ordering. 


Selling Is Simple 


This tendency, discovered by Mr. Sandberg, to 
make sales management complicated and expensive is 
also found in selling: The other day I was invited to 
look over some sales props a Chicago subscriber is 


preparing for postwar use. The object of the ma- 
tcrial is to help salesmen. Some of the material was 
excellent. But most of it had the same old defect- 

too much bulk and too many words. Some sales man- 
agers just can’t understand how easy it is to make 
what could be a simple one-syllable selling job, com- 
plicated and complex. The way this sales manager 
tackled the job reminded me of a story Paul Gibson 
‘old over the air the other day. It was about a news- 
paper editor who just had to have a photograph of 
a certain society woman who had crashed the head- 
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lines. He called his reporters together and put the 
problem of getting the picture up to them. One sug- 
gested bribing the maid. Another proposed calling all 
local photographers. Another had the bright idea of 
equipping the iceman with a pocket camera and of- 
fering him $50 if he could get a shot of the great 
lady without her knowing it. So the editor, to be 
certain of getting the photograph and not too much 
concerned how he got it, told each reporter who came 
up with a suggestion to go ahead and try. They did. 
But each in turn failed. In desperation the editor de- 
cided to try one thing more. The paper had a freckle- 
faced copy boy who didn’t know that pictures were 
sometimes hard to get. He called the boy over, told 
him he wanted a picture of the woman and to go out 
there and ask her for one. So out he went, rang the 
bell, asked for the picture, and got it. I don’t know 
how true the story is, but it could have happened. 
At any rate, we all know that many supposedly hard 
sales are closed without any trouble by some guy 
who didn’t know it couldn’t be done. He probably 
did it by simply going in and asking for the order. 


Selling is sometimes just that easy. 


Wage Incentives 


While some unions give lip service to plant-wide 
incentives having War Labor Board approval, most 
labor leaders admit in private that, had it not been 
for the hullabaloo about incentive plans, they would 
have cracked the “Little Steel” formula long ago. 
Now comes the Sixth Regional War Labor Board 
with a ruling which, if sustained, would knock the 
whole wage incentive program for a goal. The Young 
Radiator Company of Racine found, at long Jast, 
that handwritten piecework reports, cleared through 
union stewards, were not trustworthy. The stewards 
juggled them to make sure no one “killed the job.” 
The Young management wanted time clocks in- 
stalled so workers could punch starting and stopping 
time on jobs. The union raised such a rumpus that 
the War Labor Board appointed a panel which, 
naturally enough, recommended the time clocks be 
installed. The union demanded the case be certified 
to the Regional Board. The Regional Board (with 
industry members dissenting) forbade the Young 
management to install time clocks on the grounds 
that, since the company had gotten along without 
time clocks for years, it could continue to do so. If 
this case is appealed to, the National Board and the 
regional order is upheld, it will constitute a major 
defeat for progressive cost accounting methods at 
the hands of labor pressure groups. How costs shall 
be kept is certainly a question for management to 
decide. This union’s backward position is interesting, 
because this is the union which has been talking so 
much about having a larger voice in management 
after the war! Beat that if you can.—QJ. C. A. 



























































High labor turnover ts a 
NEEDLESS waste! 





HOW can you decrease the loss of the end that the two will be per- specification, employee history, 
plant output, the wasted employee fectly matched. job evaluation status with mer 
training and development, and the To hel lish thi q rating and many other records. T! 
stepped-up manufacturing and oper- h: pe, Bit och on WR aan aad > are the fact-sources providing 
ating costs that result from abnormal et oe _— “de page see) necessary basis for fair, intellig: 
labor turnover? orki ” th | wed yi ee promotions that lead to impr 
. orkine w . 9 executives < - ; 
Every phase of sound personnel or — wer _ a —- vel 7 morale, higher production and m 
eo age gee s oday’s problems of personnel ad- : : 
administration is involved in the ‘le ayy te | stable employment. 
: ‘ ministration, and the record contro ee att ae 
answer to this needless toll on busi- ear aa etnies Personnel Administration 
; , routines so vital to success. 
ness and workers alike. But primar- available free to executives. Ask 
ily the task must be one of under- This book describes many systems nearest Branch Office to send 
Standing men and analyzing jobs to in complete detail. It shows job this valuable study. 





Get this free 88-page book on ———_ 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


... full of practical ideas on 


EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT JOB EVALUATION 
IDEAL OPERATING PROCEDURE MERIT RATING DATA 
APPLICATION PROCEDURES TERMINATION PROCEDURES 
EMPLOYEE HISTORIES PAYROLL ROUTINES 
JOB SPECIFICATION IDENTIFICATION PRACTICES 


AND OTHERS 
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Te Nh Ha Business 


Bernard J. Hank, president 
o! ‘he Conlon Corporation, wash- 
ine machine manufacturers, and 
chairman of the markets estima- 
tion subcommittee of the washer 
aid ironer manufacturers, says 
that the higher prices which may 
prevail on washing machines after 
the war may alter current esti- 
mates of sales after the war. He 
thinks that sales will come down 
proportionately as prices increase, 
despite increases in individual in- 
comes. He reminds us that people 
have repeatedly demonstrated 
their ability to make articles last 
well beyond the normal periods of 
usefulness, and 
turers and labor that, as prices 
rise, people will tend to postpone 
buying. We think this is a timely 
warning, especially to those manu- 
facturers who seem to think that 
current high spending rates will 
enable them to ask and get almost 
any desired price for their prod- 
ucts after the war. 


warns manufac- 


Fairbanks-Morse, the well- 
known manufacturers of internal 
combustion engines, scales, and 
railroad equipment, with a tremen- 
dous plant at Beloit, Wisconsin, 
has been building many Diesel 
power plants for the Navy, in- 
cluding many engines for our sub- 
marines. On August 8, the com- 
pany staged a dramatic demon- 
stration of its postwar program. 
l’-M delivered to the Milwaukee 
railroad its first Diesel-electric 
locomotive and, before a gather- 
ing of its employees and many cus- 
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tomers, promised high-level em- 
ployment after the war, building 
a complete line of Diesel-electric 
Here’s a 


example of doing something about 


locomotives. splendid 
postwar development in contrast 
to the many who have just talked 
about it. 


Charles F. Kettering, as he 
always does in his talks, sounded 
when he 
told members of the Indian- 
apolis Rotary Club that the diffi- 
culties of conversion had _ been 
ballyhooed to death. “Ket,” as 
everybody knows, is a General Mo- 


a common sense note, 


tors vice president and is famed 
for his sound views on business and 
industry. Perhaps we are making 
mountains out of molehills when 
we talk of the tremendous conver- 
sion problems which we face. 


Henry J. Kaiser, western 
dam builder, construction genius, 
and shipbuilder, whose name has 
become a household word from the 
publicity he has received, recently 
announced the taking over of 
Standard Gypsum Company. Story 
is that the Kaiser interests were 
handed a 50 per cent ownership 
in the firm in return for their 
“know how.” It remains to.be seen 
whether the Kaiser interests can 
show as much skill in selling and 
distribution as they have in earth 
moving. 


Pullman Company’s deci- 
sion to dispose of its sleeping and 
parlor car operations, as a result 


of a government demand to divorce 
the sleeping car operation from 
the car-building operation, has 
many people worried for fear that 
hereafter we may find some roads 
operating their own sleepers, or 
farming out the job to incompetent 
operators. They fear we may run 
into a situation where one night 
on a Pullman may find us well 
treated and served, whereas the 
next night we may be badly served 
and poorly treated. It seems pos- 
sible that if several different out- 
fits operate Pullmans in the future, 
we may expect variations in ser- 
vice similar to that found in hotels 
today. We cannot understand the 
government’s attitude in this case, 
but that’s not unusual—there are 
many government decrees and de- 
cisions today which we, in our in- 
nocence, fail to understand. We 
are indeed sorry to see the Pullman 
Company forced to abandon its 
sleeping car operation. It has al- 
ways done an excellent job. 

Travel Conditions continue 
to be more and more congested, if 
that is possible. Some businesses 
have begun to discourage trips of 
executives to conventions and 
meetings in an attempt to relieve 
the situation. While much business 
travel is imperative, it is possible 
that some reduction could be 
brought about by a more careful 
check of all business trips. Some- 
body has to stop traveling or there 
will be more serious difficulties than 
we have ever faced. Despite her- 
culean efforts of the railroads to 
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How to make money out of your office 


OU business men who have thought profits come 
only from factory and sales can have a pleasant 
surprise—there’s money to be made in your office, shipping 
room, administrative departments—wherever paperwork 
is handled. Can you afford not to make savings like 
these—actual case histories that contributed 100% 


additions to net profit: 
Cost of inventory-taking cut from $1180 to $20. 
Personnel record writing cut from 23 operations tol. 


Time for 7500 daily job tickets reduced from 48 
hours to 7. 


Errors and arguments eliminated from payroll 
writing, overhead cut, paper saved. 


100 people saved for more essential war work, out 
of one department alone. 


You, too, can save paper, money, and manpower in 
these and many other ways by Addressograph sim//i- 
fied business methods. They revolutionize office work by 
writing payrolls, personnel records, dividends, tax 
records, job tickets—by providing tool crib controls 
—by identifying parts and shipments—by doing a 


hundred jobs more quickly, accurately, economically 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the same 
company) can eliminate errors, and save you time and 
money on 80% of all the paperwork of your business. 
You probably have the machines already. Let us show 
you how to get the most out of them. Write or call 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation — Cleveland 


17, and all principal cities of the world. 
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Addressagraph 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multigraph and Addressograph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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handle the traffic, there is a limit 
to the number of people who can 
be transported. It seems that the 
move difficult travel becomes the 
moe people clamor to go places. 
Bi. gest possible source of relief 
wo ld come if government people 
wo. ld work more, travel less. 

Inventories of substitute 
pro'lucts are being rapidly liqui- 
dat d by astute dealers and whole- 
sali s. The same goes for so-called 
pat iotic merchandise, much of it 
jun. in the first place. Some mer- 
cha: ts are urging customers not 
to !..y now but to wait until better 
mer handise is available. In some 
lines. quality has deteriorated no- 
ticecbDly and wise dealers fear the 
com laints which are bound to 
con later. They prefer to miss the 
sales rather than pile up trouble. 


Hershey Chocolate Cor- 
pora!io. is coming in for a lot of 
praise from dealers and distribu- 
refusal to abandon 
quality in its 
products. According to one of the 
largest buyers of sweets in the 
country, many other candy manu- 
facturers have diluted quality un- 
til present merchandise is but a 
farcical imitation of its former 
product. Then some people wonder 
why so many millions of dollars 
have been lost by other manufac- 
turers trying to take 
away from Hershey! One of the 


tors for its 


traditional high 


business 


most dismal failures ever recorded 
in American commercial history 
was the attempt, some years ago, 
of « wealthy group of brewers to 
break into the market with a 
chocolate bar similar to Hershey. 


F. D. Newbury, vice president 
of Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, puts his fin- 
ger on a point we have been stress- 
ing for many months now—that 
costs must come down if we are to 
have high level-employment after 
the war. He said, in a recent talk 
to «associates: “There is a very 
impertant postwar problem now 
faciig all American manufacturers 
that is wholly within their province 
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to solve; this is the problem of re- 
placing low operating costs at the 
top of their thinking, restoring 
low costs and expense control 
to the important positions they 
occupied in management before the 
necessities of war pushed them into 
the background. Wartime sched- 
ules, high-production volumes, and 
excess profit taxes are insidious 
enemies of economical management 
if they are not watched. This is 
one of the intangible reconversion 
problems that may be easily over- 
looked.” That’s about the soundest 


postwar warning, Mr. Newbury. 


Studebaker Corporation 
announces substitution of direct 
dealers for its present system of 
merchandising through distribu- 
Under the new plan, an- 


nounced recently by Paul G. Hoff- 


tors. 


man, president, the factory will 
take over all wholesaling functions, 
and all contracts with dealers will 
be direct. Most dealers have pre- 
viously had their contracts with 
distributors. The plan will not be- 
come fully effective until one year 
after automobile production has 
been resumed. 


Douglas Aircraft fire in its 
Chicago plant, which destroyed of- 
fice records, was a dramatic and 
forceful demonstration of the need 
for duplicate records. Virtually 
all of the plant’s records were de- 
Office 
flown to other plants to copy badly 
needed records; there was no rec- 


stroyed. employees were 


ord available on which to build a 
payroll and many other headaches 
When 


records can be copied on micro- 


were encountered. basic 


film and stored away from the 
plant for such a small amount, it 
that so many 


businesses put all their valuable 


seems incredible 


record “eggs” in one basket. 


Philco Corporation asserts 
that more than $25,000,000 have 
been invested in television research 
and development by the radio in- 
dustry. Present television broad- 
casting is within reach of about 
25,000,000 


persons, if receivers 


were available. If all stations for 
which permits have been requested 
are constructed, television cover- 
age would soon expand to 70,000, 
000, or more than half the popu- 
lation of the country. Installation 
of television receivers is a highly 
technical job, requiring personnel 
especially trained in this work. 
The thousands of men in the Armed 
Services who have had this train- 
ing will find ready-made oppor- 
tunities for employment in_ tele- 


vision after the war ends. 


Victory Day plans are being 
made in a number of cities. In 
some areas owners of night clubs, 
taverns (saloons, if you prefer), 
and other amusement places have 
agreed to close when word of Ger- 
many’s surrender comes. It is net 
expected that much work will be 
done on that day anywhere, and 
every effort is being made to hold 
the celebration within reasonable 
limits in a number of cities. It is 
expected that many retail stores 


will close also. 


Dry Weather throughout 
large areas of the country has 
greatly increased the fire hazard, 
it is reported by reliable authori- 
ties. Owners of property where 
combustible materials are stored, 
especially outdoors and away from 
usual fire protection, are urged to 
inspect these properties with a 
view toward taking necessary steps 
undue risks 


to guard against 


growing out of the lack of rain. 


Henry Ford, world’s greatest 
source of rumors, is supposed to 
be readying a four-cylinder, $500 
car. This is an ancient rumor 
which is revived from time to time. 
There is another rumor about 
Henry Kaiser offering some such 
ear, and still another about some 
airplane companies developing a 
car in this price bracket. If there 
is anything the aircraft companies 
haven’t been rumored as preparing 
to manufacture, we have 
looked it. They 


studying many items, but specific 


over- 
probably are 


news about their plans is a secret. 














Business Can Work 





With Bankers 





New machines, new equipment, expanded inventories, 
money for payrolls, or to finance sales expense—are 
only a few of the reasons business may need money 
after the war. And here are some facts which show how 
the bankers are preparing, and what business can do 
to insure approval of competent requests for loans 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


F BUSINESS will 
with the bankers in plans now 
afoot to improve the loaning facili- 
throughout — the 


cooperate 


ties of banks 
country, no competent borrower 
need fear that he cannot obtain 
necessary funds from the banks of 
the country. 

This may sound like a broad 
statement. To business men who 
have gone to bankers in time of 
need, only to be confronted by 
demands for collateral which 
seemed unreasonable, the state- 
ment may seem optimistic in the 
extreme. 

The truth is that the bankers 
are working, as never before, to 
extend their services to business. 
It does not mean we are in for a 
period of loose and reckless loan- 
ing; but it does mean, if present 
plans reach fruition, that business 
will find a more constructive atti- 
tude on the part of most bankers 
toward all types of applications 
for loans. 

A straw in the wind is the job 
done by the now-famous Franklin 
Square National Bank in Long 
Island. The business manager of 
this bank, C. William Green, be- 
sometime back 


gan looking for 
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ways to improve his community, 
to find places to lend money con- 
structively, to cooperate with the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment in providing ways and means 
to increase postwar employment in 
his community. 

Mr. Green thought the stores 
in his little town needed improve- 
ment. So he went around taking 
pictures of all the store fronts in 
town. After he had completed this, 
he went to an architect and asked 
the architect to work out sketches 
for improving these fronts. The 
merchants were entranced with the 
sketches when they saw them. The 
upshot of the plan was agreements 
by the property owners to give 
the entire business district of the 
town a face lifting after the war, 
and as soon as materials are re- 
leased. One thing led to another 
until plans were made, not only 
for face lifting of the fronts but 
basic improvements in the proper- 
ties, such as new heating plants, 
air conditioning, new equipment. 
The bank has earmarked $200,000 
for loans for the town’s improve- 
ment program. 

As we pointed out earlier, this 
is but a straw in the wind. And it 


would be a gross exaggerati: 
even to hint that many other ba 
ers will be aggressive enough t 
follow Mr. Green’s lead. Bu 
shows what one bank has done, « 
what others may do. 

Another trend in banking to 
is the interest of bigger banks ‘1 
financing time payments. ‘I, 
leader in this field is probably | \\ 
Bank of America chain 


which, for several 


Giannini 
in California 
years, has been aggressively 
ing over many time payment 
counts of its customers in mai 
different lines of business. 
Throughout the country oth 
banks have been expanding thi 
time payment financing plans. Stil! 
banks have into thu 


other gone 


small loan field in a big way, aid 
their success in this field has Jed 
them into much larger loans |o 
business on plans similar to the 
monthly repayment plans used for 
small loans to individuals. 

Today, and on an even greater 
scale after the war when the banks’ 
plans are crystallized, it will be 
possible for many businesses to ob- 
tain bank loans of fairly large 
sums, with a series of notes, one 
note coming due each thirty days 
until the entire loan is paid. It has 
been found that the same principles 
which govern a loan of $200 to 
a wage earner are often applicable 
to a business. 

Where a wage earner is a gi od 
risk for $200, a certain business 
would be a good risk for $20,000. 
But it is just as difficult for ‘he 
business to pay back that $20,000 
all at once as it would be for ‘hie 
wage earner to repay his $200 
loan all in one lump. So the ban \s, 
learning from the small loan le- 
partments, are leaning more *:d 
more toward the type of loan in 
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The Loan Committee Wants F 





Remember this: You may not be present 
=a to ‘‘explain’’ when the loan committee 
meets to act on your loan. And if there's 


a doubt, there’s either a delay or a turndown. So prepare your loan application with all the care and thought you would 
give a sales presentation. Have the figures right, and include plenty of proof, so there will be no need for delay 


which a business agrees to repay 
so much each month until the loan 
s fully paid. 

That is not the only trend in 
banking. Loans on inventories, on 
warehouse receipts, neither of 
which are new, are being looked at 
with a view toward widening the 
possibilities in both fields. 

The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has a committee which has 
been holding meetings on the sub- 
ject of loans to industry almost 
eer since Pearl Harbor. Business 
i) already familiar with the V 
loans, VT loans, and T loans, in 
which the government participates 
‘o the extent of certain guarantees 
banks through 

made to 


0 commercial 
which loans are war 
plants at the time of cancellations 
or terminations. 

In July 1944, the 
formed the 


Credit 


American 
Bankers Association 
Small 


Postwar Business 
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Commission, with representatives 
from forty-two banks, large and 
small, from all parts of the coun- 
try. The purpose of this commis- 
sion is to extend the usefulness of 
banks to their communities and to 
carry on a program of information 
and instruction so that small bank- 
ers throughout the country will 
be better able to cooperate with 
the larger banks when business 
asks a small bank for a loan which 
the small bank is unable to make. 

This group is to work with the 
larger banks, down through their 
correspondents, so that every com- 
petent borrower, no matter what 
bank he approaches, will be as- 
sisted in obtaining the financing 
he needs. If a bank is unable to 
make a loan, by reason of legal 
restrictions, because of inexperi- 
ence in the type of loan requested, 
or because of capital limitations, 
it will, it is anticipated, be en- 


couraged to refer the loan appli- 
cant to one of its larger corre- 
spondents. 

It has long been known that 
what is considered good collateral 
in one part of the country is looked 
upon as wholly unsuitable for the 
bankers in another part of the 
country. 

This is one of the reasons for 
the ABA commission on small busi- 
ness credit—to spread informa- 
tion, to study loans and risks, to 
develop new methods to cope with 
changing conditions, and to pro- 
vide banking experience for every 
type of loan which can be safely 
made. 

Frankly, the bankers are wor- 
ried—at least some of them are— 
about the many government loan- 
ing agencies, and some of the more 
candid bankers are free to state 
that they may not have been as 


alert and as aggressive as they 
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should have been in finding ways 
to loan money in the past. This 
lack of aggressiveness, they say, 
was at least part of the reason 
why the government established 
the more than one hundred agen- 
cies now in existence for loaning 
money to individuals, to farmers, 
to business, industry, and other 
groups. The bankers want to make 
it unnecessary, insofar as soundly 
possible, for anybody to go to the 
government for a loan. 

No matter how good or how 
sound the banking program is, it 
will fall far short of its fullest 
value to business and industry, 
and the country at large, if the 
borrowers do not get in step with 
the bankers and do their share to 
cooperate with the bankers in their 
effort to extend the usefulness of 
the huge sums of money now on 
deposit with them. 

There are a few simple things 
business needs to do. Actually, it 
amounts to doing what the big, 
experienced borrowers of money 
have always done. We could put 
these suggestions in three simple 
statements, as follows: 

1. Apply for the loan far in ad- 
vance of the actual need, so 
there is ample time for in- 
vestigation. 

Furnish the banker with full- 
est information, facts, and 
figures, so that he has an ac- 
curate picture of your finan- 
cial worth and needs. 

Go to the right bank—a 
bank with resources enough 
to handle your loan, with 


experience in the type of loan 


you need. 

Suppose we look at these three 
simple suggestions. The first: Ap- 
ply for the loan far in advance of 
actual need. We have already 
heard of the large sums of credit 
arranged for by some of our large 
corporations, in which a number 
of banks participate with the gov- 
ernment in furnishing or guaran- 
teeing the funds. The banks like 
these big loans for several reasons. 
The sums are large, there is ample 
time to make all necessary ar- 
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rangements and to complete all 
necessary investigations. 

The banks realize that there is 
not nearly enough of these big 
loans to use the credit at their 
disposal. Hence, they want smaller 
loans. The trouble with smaller 
loans is that so many smaller busi- 
nesses do not come to the banker 
until they are faced with some 
drastic reality such as immediate 
need for payroll funds. In such 
cases, it is often too late for the 
banks to be of much help. 

When the same business, which 
might be turned down if it tries 
for a hurry-up loan, comes in 
early, lays its figures before the 
banker, gives the banker a state- 
ment that reflects good accounting 
practice and which reveals all the 
facts the banker needs to know, 
and allows him time to verify all 
figures, the loan application may 
be passed on favorably. 

The business man who wants to 
discourage a banker can find no 
better way than to try to arrange 
a hasty loan. The very fact that a 
business needs a quick loan is, to 
the banker at least, evidence of 
lack of foresight. 

Take a typical case. Suppose a 
business finds itself in need of 
funds without undue delay. It 
wants a loan on inventory. The 
banker wants to know many facts 


‘about the merchandise. How long 


has it been on hand? Is it stand- 
ard, salable merchandise? If it is 
raw materials, is it in standard 
shapes, weights, sizes, or has it 
been partially processed so that 
it cannot be sold under the ham- 
mer, if necessary? Has it deteri- 
orated since acquisition? Is it 
fairly valued? It may be necessary 
to send some experienced person to 
check this inventory. This may 
take time, yet the borrower may 
demand instantaneous action. 

How much better it is when the 
borrower comes to the bank with 
a projection of his possible needs, 
with accurate estimates of his re- 
quirements, say for a year ahead, 
and then arranges to get the 
money when needed. 


second 


Now | the 
about giving the banker the fa 


eoest 
sugg ~ 


Just an ordinary statement 
balance sheet may not be enou 
Many a business has assets wh 
do not show in their proper |i 
on balance sheets. The staten 
which a potential borrower s 
mits to a banker should give «q 
evidence that the borrower has 
facts about his own business, { 
this accounting is up to the mi: 
that he knows his own costs, 
that he knows his business 
enough to project his figures 
There are times when a busi 
may ask for $50,000 when $42 
would be sufficient. It is not 
pecially reassuring to the ba: 
to learn, from a study of 
would-be borrower’s statemen 
purposes, that he actually do 
need all the money requested 
may make the banker think 
borrower is careless with m: 
That’s why the statement to 
banker, outlining the purpos 
the loan, should be explicit, 
haps with the figures broken 
so that every item is clear to 
point of being  self-explanat: 
Bear this in mind—loan app! 
tions are often finally appr: 
by a committee, or a third pa 
when the borrower is not pres 
He needs to present his cas 


well that every figure, every stit 


ment, every claim or assertio: 
self-explanatory, so there is 


need for him to be present to * 


plain.” 

The third suggestion—go t 
right banker—may seem so 
vious as to be scarcely worth 1 
tioning. But there are plenty 
vases of a loan being flatly refu 
in one bank, only to be qui 
approved by another bank’s 
officer, or committee. This does 
mean that one bank is too 
servative, or that the other | 
is reckless. On the contrar\ 
may mean no more than that 
bank is familiar with the typ: 
loan, better acquainted in th 
dustry, or better informed al 
the worth of collateral offered | 


the other bank. 
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7,000.000 couples married in the last 


four years; few of them have set up 
housekeeping or bought furnishings 


Americans have about $75,000,000,000 
in savings—more than twice what 
their holdings were at the end of 1940 








Based on past experience, industry 
will probably invest $70,000,000,000 in 
plants 5 to 10 years after the war 





Buying Power After 
The War Ends 





Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont Professor of Economics, 


Harvard University, has probably studied postwar 


trends more than any other one man. As chairman of 


the research advisory board of the Committee for Eco- 


nomic Development, he presents the postwar outlook 





HE normal number of 
riages in the United States is 
about 1,400,000 a year. The num- 
ber of marriages varies with busi- 


mar- 


ness conditions, and one can judge 
the state of business simply by 
plotting, year by year, the num- 
ber of marriages on a chart. In 
1932, the number of marriages fell 
to $82,000. In 1940, it was 1,565,- 
000. or 165,000 above normal; in 
1941, it was 1,616,000, or 216,000 
above normal; and in 1942, it was 
1,800,000, and in 1943, 1,750,000. 
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At present, there are about 
1,200,000 more married couples in 
the United States than there would 
have been had the war not oc- 
curred. In 1944, the number of 
marriages may sink down to nor- 
mal or even below normal, and it 
may be below normal in 1945. If 
the war ends by 1946, the number 
of families will be 800,000 to 
1,000,000 greater than it would 
have been had the war not oc- 
curred. A high proportion of the 
7,000,000 couples who have been 


married during the last four years 
have not set up housekeeping and 
have purchased little furniture, 
rugs, and household equipment. 
The greatest marriage year in 
human history was 1920. In all 
countries of Europe and in the 
United States, the number of mar- 
riages reached a new high. A year 
after the servicemen are demobi- 
United 
States will reach another peak. It 


lized, marriages in the 
seems certain that the accumulated 
need for household goods, after the 
war, will reach new highs. 

Great and pressing needs for 
goods do not necessarily mean de- 
mand. That requires purchasing 
power. During the last three years, 
individuals have been compelled, by 
the sheer scarcity of consumer 
goods, to save over $75,000,000- 
000. But even though prices have 
risen, individual incomes have been 


(Continued on page 40) 
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so large they 











"Utena, 


Retirement pension fund, employees’ insurance plan, hospital plan, a letter from the president welcoming her to 
the new job, a house magazine,and ample printed material help to get the new employee at Monsanto started right 


Training Office 
Employees 





It may be a long time before there are enough well 
trained or experienced office workers to go around, 
so the only alternative is to hire them without ex- 


perience and train them yourself. 


This is the first of 


a series of three reports on successful training 
methods, by the office manager of Ralston Purina 





BY I. 0. ROYSE 


ANE W. finished the prescribed 
business college course for ste- 
nographers and applied for a sec- 
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retarial position. A man, whose 
title in the company she did not 
know, interviewed her by asking 


two questions: “How fast can you 
type?” and “How fast are you at 
shorthand?” Upon being answered 
by Jane, he apparently was not 
impressed—perhaps because he did 
not know what requirements to 
expect. Jane, being a beautiful and 
nice-appearing girl, seemed to 
please and she was told the com- 
pany would pay her $24 per week 
beginning on Monday. She asked 
what time the work day began, how 
many hours per day, and_ how 
many days were to be worked cach 
week. The answers were: “We be- 
gin at 8:00 o’clock”; “Seven and 
one-half hours per day with an 
occasional ‘eight hours with over- 
time pay at time and a half”; and 
“Five days per week.” 

Not having had a job be/ore 
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and hence no experience, Jane 
promised she would be there on 
Monday morning. 

On Monday, the “information” 
girl took her to Mr. Smith, whom 
sh: had not met, and announced to 
her, “This is Mr. Smith, your new 
boss.” Mr. Smith introduced her 
to Marjorie whose work she was 
to take over and by whom she was 
to be trained in two days because 
Murjorie was going to another 
conpany. 

Jane learned that Marjorie had 
no’ been able to get a pay raise, 
wold get $10 per week more on 
her new job, and anyway this was 
a “rotten” company for which to 


L- 
WOrrk. 


On the first day after Marjorie 
left. Mr. Smith called Jane and 
dictated for three hours on subject 
matter unfamiliar to her, using 
many strange words and terms. 
She was just about able to keep 
up with the dictator. While tran- 
scribing the mass of notes, Mr. 
Smith called for a letter from file. 
After thirty-four minutes of agon- 
ized searching, she had to report 
the letter not in file. The boss said, 
“Oh, yes, I keep the correspond- 
ence with that company in my 
desk.” 

In the afternoon Mr. Smith 
“put over” a shady deal and 
bragged to Jane about it. A little 
later a telephone caller asked for 
Mr. Smith, but Mr. Smith told 
Jane to inform the caller he was 
not in. 

The first day she had to work 
forty-five minutes overtime to finish 
the work. 

The next morning the boss 
stayed at home, without telling 
anyone where he could be found; 
then he called in the early after- 
noon and said he was going to the 
ball game and would come back to 
the office about 4:30 p.m. He came 
back and dictated until 5:30 
o'clock, then left hurriedly to get 
home to supper. He told Jane to 
be sure to get the letters to the 
post office in time to go out on the 
7:00 o’clock train. 

At the end of the week she re- 
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ceived her $24 with no overtime 
pay, no explanation, and no 
thanks, even though she had had 
to work overtime two other after- 
noons. She talked it over with her 
father and mother and did not go 
back to work. All members of the 
family were resentful and vowed 
they would not buy any of that 
company’s products, ever. 
Frances M. graduated from her 
school and applied to several com- 
panies for work. Four companies 
offered her a job at about the same 
salary. What to do? She decided 
to go with the company which had 
the most carefully worked out em- 
ployment procedure. This pro- 
cedure included a pleasant and in- 
telligent interview, an introduc- 
tion to the future supervisor and 
the department head, a_ trip 
through the department with ex- 
planation of working conditions, 
a careful description of regular 
working time, overtime, and over- 
time payment, and something con- 


cerning the company’s products 


“Telling about things verbally is not enough,’’ Mr. Royse says. ‘‘Give them 
something printed, something to which they can refer when it is necessary 


and the work to be done. She was 
then to go home, think the situa- 
tion over carefully, and phone her 
decision. The next morning a warm 
letter of confirmation came to her, 
reviewing the conditions of em- 
ployment. 

Upon inquiry, Frances found 
only good reports about the com- 
pany. 

She reported to work. Most of 
the first day was spent in getting 
Physical 


examination, locker assignment, 


“started,” including: 
clock number, the taking of a 
photograph, meeting people, re- 
ceiving instructions, eating a free 
lunch with several friendly girls, 
getting uniforms, and receiving, 
with explanation, booklets and 
folders covering the company his- 
tory, organization and operating 
methods, employment and working 
conditions, insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion, and pension plans. 

The second day she went to 
work with eagerness and pride. 


She knew the (Continued on page 42) 





to refresh their memories. It will save them worry and the company money'"’ 
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The Santa Fe’s New 


President 





One of the youngest men to gain leadership of a 
major rail line, Santa Fe’s new president began rail- 
roading at 17, came up the hard way, through the 
operating departments of two western roads. His meth- 
od is to find ways to cut costs, improve the service 





VERY crossing between Denver 
and Chicago had been flagged. 
Switches had been spiked down. 
Almost without exception, every 








Burlington employee between Den- 
ver and Chicago was tingling with 
excitement, for, on the following 
day, an attempt was to be made 
to run a new Diesel-electric pow- 
ered train nonstop from Denver to 
Chicago. 

The whole railroad world was 
eagerly watching the event which 
had received much publicity. The 
train was due to arrive in Chicago 
on May 26, 1934, the day set for 
the opening of the second-year 
run of the Chicago World’s Fair, 
otherwise known as the Century of 
Progress. 

_ The run was to begin at dawn at 
Denver, and just the night before, 
it was discovered that a pinion 
gear was broken. There was no 
other locomotive like this one any- 
where near Denver; there was no 
time to machine the broken part. 





No man to sit in a ‘‘drone 
cage’’* Gurley climbs up in a 
Diesel-electric and rides the 
cab 300 to 400 miles at a 
stretch. ‘‘The property looks 
different when you get achance 


to see it this way,’’ he says 





*Railroad slang for official cars 


It looked for a time as if the mu.) 
advertised trial speed run wou! 
have to be called off. 

There was one man, howe, 
who refused to call it off. He hed 
supervised every detail of pl: 
ning the trip. He had supervis.« 
the flagging of the crossings, s}) ‘:- 
ing the switches, and the thousa, |- 
and-one other details. He had 
sembled a group of men to ride 
train and witness the histo; 
making speed run. 

In desperation, he began cal! 
on long distance telephone to 
cate a part similar to the miss 
one. After much telephoning, 
found a part at Omaha ona Un 
Pacific Diesel. Union Pacific wo 
be glad to help him and loan | 
the missing part ; but it was lat: 
night, the part was in Omaha, 
the train was 
Denver at dawn next 
And Denver is 538 
Omaha. 

That night L. B. Lyman, a B 
lington executive, got a call to ¢ 


to depart f: 
morniiy 
miles fi 


to the Union Pacific shops, get 
part, board a plane and fly 
Denver. “But, Fred, Dve ne 
been in a plane in my life,” « 
jected Mr. Lyman. “Well, you're 
going to ride one tonight,” sai 
Fred. 

“Fred” was F. G. Gurley » 
was appointed president of thie 
Santa Fe railroad, effective \u- 
gust 1, 1944. Recalling the inci- 
dent, he said recently, “After Ly- 
man hung up the telephone I go! to 
worrying about him, and about the 
possibility of something happen- 
ing to that plane that night. It 
kept occurring to me that if any- 
thing happened to him it would 
certainly be my fault. I had a bad 
night.” 

But nothing 
plane arrived in Denver, the part 


happened. ‘Ihe 


was installed, and the run begsn. 
Exactly 13 hours and 5 minuies 
later, the train pulled into Chic- 


go’s big Union Station. From 
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nu} 


ould 


there, news was flashed of the 
of a new 


sel-electric powered train. The 


ry ord-breaking run 


ry vied with the news of the 
'’s opening on front pages all 
r the world and, at that mo- 
it, a lot of railroad men who 
| been dubious about Diesels 
an asking Diesel salesmen how 
n they could make delivery. 
sels had been in operation 
ut a year. The locomotive 
ch pulled the train from Denver 
, Chicago on the nonstop dawn- 
dusk run had been developed 
ing that year, and its per- 
nance soon put to rout the men 
wi) had spent the year in hooting 
al Diesels as the railroad motive 
power of the future. 
was the manner in which 
may jobs were meticulously car- 
ric) out, with minute attention to 
the last final detail, that led to 
Gurley’s selection by the directors 
of Santa Fe as its new presi- 
dent. He had spent 33 years work- 
ing for the Burlington railroad 
when he came to Santa Fe, in 
June 1939, as vice president of 
that 13,000-mile railroad system 
which links Chicago to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, as well 
as Chicago to the Gulf Coast at 
Galveston, Texas. 


(rurley’s older brother, Hayes 


Gurley, was a train dispatcher for 
the Burlington at Sheridan, Wy- 
oming, back in 1906. As younger 
brothers so often do, Fred loafed 
around his brother’s office. Some- 
body asked him one day why he 
didn’t go to work. The answer was 
that he would be glad to go to 
work if he could find a job. The 
conversation led to a job as train- 
master’s clerk, and more than that 

a life 


then; he’s been railroading ever 


career. Gurley was 17 


since. Except for the famed Ed- 
ward P. Ripley, Santa Fe’s presi- 
dent from 1895 to 1920, Gurley 
is the youngest man ever to be 
president of the Santa Fe. And, 
with the exception of J. D. Far- 
rington of the Rock Island, Gur- 
ly is today the country’s young- 
cs! president of a big railroad. 
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‘‘What do you do for recreation, play golf?’’ ‘‘Never played a 


game in my life,’’ he answered. ‘“‘But I like to hunt. 


Hunt 


anything that flies!’’ added Fred G. Gurley, the 55-year-old 
Missouri born railroader who has just been selected by Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe’s board of directors to carry on the 
road’s great tradition of strong men in the president's office 


He’s 55, and has been a railroad 
man for 38 years. 

It is difficult to induce Gurley 
to talk about himself. He seems to 
prefer to talk 


economics, operating, and what’s 


about railroad 
going to happen to the railroads 
after the war. For example, in 
commenting on freight movements 
he likes to talk about possible 
economies in freight train handling 
and in greater speed for freight 
movement. In his studies of ways 
to improve operations, he seems 


to overlook nothing. For example, 
he thinks it takes too much time 
to discharge water from tanks to 
locomotive tenders. He thinks lo- 
comotives lose too much time in 
terminals, and that considerable 
improvement is possible. Locomo- 
tives on the Santa Fe often have 
long runs to reach water facilities ; 
present equipment fills the tenders 
with water at the rate of 3,000 
gallons per minute. “It ought to 
be 5,000 or 6,000 gallons,” Mr. 
(Continued on page 36) 


Gurley says. 
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Speeding the Job 


To the Plant 





Fruehauf Trailers licks a tough problem of preparing 


job orders, parts lists, and specifications with a well- 
equipped duplicating and offset printing department. 
More than 2000 different forms are produced also, 
saving large sums as well as obtaining better service 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


ODERN duplicating equipment 

recently installed at several 
plants of the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, Detroit, has effected 
substantial economies, eliminated 
delays, speeded office routine, pro- 
duced cleaner copy, and contrib- 
uted materially to the morale of 
the office workers concerned, ac- 
cording to J. A. Horvath, office 
manager. 

Fruehauf’s experience with such 
equipment really dates back three 
or four years. Prior to that time, 
the company had been buying 
practically all 
which included many hundreds of 
forms. Then it installed a small 
duplicating machine of most mod- 
ern type and that proved to be so 
satisfactory it was soon replaced 
by the largest model of the kind 
which the manufacturer makes. 


of its printing, 


This one machine now produces 
all of nearly two thousand different 
forms used, and the savings ef- 
fected have been immense, to say 
nothing of the better service and 
greater satisfaction obtained. 
Meanwhile, a condition devel- 
oped in the engineering records 
and specifications department 
which led to the more recent in- 


stallation of the most modern du- 
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plicating equipment in this depart- 
ment, not only at the home office, 
but also at some branch plants in 
other cities. 

Fruehauf is the original and 
largest manufacturer of commer- 
cial truck-trailers. Now, a truck- 
trailer seen on the highway may 
appear to be a rather simple 
product. But the fact is that al- 
most every such trailer is pretty 
much of a custom-made job. Frue- 
hauf has endeavored for years to 
standardize certain stock models, 
but almost every purchaser speci- 
fies certain details of chassis, body, 
axles, brakes, and other parts to 
suit his particular hauling job. As 
a result, possible combinations of 
such specifications total about 
three thousand different models! 
As another result, every order re- 
quires the writing and duplicating 
of engineering specifications and a 
parts list. 

The original order, written by 
the sales department, specifies such 
details as chassis frame, axle, 
wheels, tires, brakes, length and 
width of 
square, or other type of front, 
paint, type of doors, inside height, 
paneling inside and out, type of 


body, whether oval, 


floor, wiring and lights, etc. Sent 





to the engineering department, thie 
order goes first to the chassis s 
tion where the particular requir - 
ments are listed and the necessay 
drawings made. Then it goes ‘o 
the body section where the sp 
fications and drawings for t\\ 
body are prepared. 

All the material, including co; y 
and drawings, then is passed on to 
the engineering records and spe: i- 
fications department, where thie 
J(ob) order, parts list, and speci- 
fications are written, typed, and 
duplicated in necessary quantitivs 
and distributed to the various <e- 
partments concerned. The number 
of copies of the J order required 
varies from about ten to as many 
as two thousand. The latter is 
unusual, however, and is due to 
government requirements on cvr- 
tain jobs. The usual requirements 
are about fifty to one hundred 
copies. The J order is 814 by 11 
inches in size and is printed on 
both sides. 

Accompanying each J order is 
a parts list which consists of sev- 
eral pages, each 814 by 11 inches, 
which has to be duplicated also. 

Then 
change notices which are received 
rather frequently and each of 
which requires duplicating and 
distributing thirty to sixty copics. 
' Deviations from original speci- 


there are engineering 


fications average about one a day 
and thirty to fifty or more of these 
must be duplicated and distributed 
each time. 

All of this duplicating work 
was done formerly in the general 
office, along with much other work. 


a 


The equipment was not of mos 
modern type. Duplicating with 1 
the quarters were 


+ 


was “messy,” 
crowded, the amount of work 





a 
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se 


te 


quired was increasing, and delays 
and dissatisfaction were common. 

‘!'o overcome this condition, the 

du; licating work for the engincer- 
ing specifications department was 
mo‘ed into the department itself 
wh re it occupies a separate room. 
Two new class 40 Multilith dupli- 
cators were installed ; the blueprint 
machines were set up in the same 
roo. to duplicate the drawings, 
and facilities for sorting and dis- 
tributing all duplicated materials 
wel provided. 
'reprinted forms are bought 
and filled in on typewriters, using 
a specially impregnated ribbon 
which writes on the masters. Four 
types of masters are used, depend- 
ing on the number of copies to be 
duplicated. One of these produces 
up to 50 copies, another up to 
250, a third up to 1,000, and the 
fourth is good for 30,000 to 
50,000 copies. The purpose of 
using different types of masters is 
to economize, of course, as those 
which produce the smaller number 
of copies are less expensive. All 
produce clean, legible copy which 
is pleasmg in appearance and 
which doesn’t smear or run. The 
operators are particularly pleased 
because their job is cleaner and 
more interesting than formerly, 
and J. 'T. Spitler, supervisor of 
the engineering records and specifi- 
cations department, is even more 
highly pleased because now he can 
get the work out on time and be 
proud of the product. Needless to 
add, everyone else concerned is 
gratified, for the same reasons. 

The typing now is done by a 
group of girls in the department, 
under the supervisor’s immediate 
supervision, and the typed mas- 
ters are passed right to the dupli- 
cators in an adjoining room, where 
the rate of reproduction is eighty 
copies per minute per machine. 

A new form, which will probably 
be in use by the time this article 
appears in print, will combine the 
materials release with the parts 
list on one form. Heretofore, only 
about ten copies of the materials 
release have been required, because 
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In 


this ‘‘one girl’’ shop, the stationery department of Fruehauf Trailer 
‘Company, Detroit truck builders, produces most of the company’s 2000 forms 





Engineering specifications, engineering change orders, parts lists, and many 
other forms to speed the work to the shop are produced on these two duplicators 


all of the work has been for the 
government, and these were typed 
individually. Now, however, the 
ODT has authorized the produc- 
tion of several thousand truck- 
trailers for civilian use and about 
thirty copies of the materials re- 
lease will be required for each of 
these. By combining the materials 


release with the parts list and 
duplicating, much typing will be 
eliminated, and the strain on the 
typing department will be relieved. 

Probably the most unusual 
feature of the duplicating work 
in the stationery department, 
except for using the largest ma- 


chine available (Continued on page 39) 
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Simplified Plan for 


aterials Control 





Sudden, 


sooner than expected end of the war 


threatens heavy losses to the company which has no 
hair trigger materials control plan. Here’s one which 
saved many.thousands of dollars for one company 





BY A. G. DUPUIS 


Manager, Central Planning Department, Woodall Industries, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 


LACING all departments con- 

cerned under the general direc- 
tion of the central planning de- 
partment, reducing to a minimum 
the number of records and forms 
used, and eliminating as far as 
possible all duplication and tran- 
scribing in our materials control 
procedure, has resulted in obtain- 
ing exceptionally close control of 
all of the more than four thousand 
different aircraft parts and assem- 
blies which we are producing. It 
has reduced errors to a minimum 
and has enabled us to maintain 
the necessary records with a more 
or less inexperienced office per- 
sonnel, 

We have always been of the 
records, 


opinion that simplified 


scheduling, issuing, processing, 
stocking, assembling, and shipping 
procedures are necessary to as- 
sure an efficient materials control, 
which was very essential in the 
manufacture of automobile parts. 
When the war came on and we 
produce 
different 
promptly found that 


undertook to many 


thousands of aircraft 
parts, we 
conditions were very different from 
those to which we had been accus- 
tomed and that much more exten- 
sive records were required. As we 
were new in this field, we made a 
study of the systems then in use 
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by established manufacturers and 
worked out one of our own, based 
on the experience we had gained in 
mass production of automotive 
parts. Then, as soon as we learned 
our way around, we began to sim- 
plify our system. We continued 
until we now feel we have just 
about as simple a system as can 
be used effectively. 

Revisions in our procedures are 
made only at a conference af the 
division supervisors and with their 
approval, which gives us the com- 
bined knowledge of all our super- 
vision in formulating our pro- 
cedures. 

First, we have brought all de- 
partments concerned with material 
control under the general direction 
of the central planning depart- 
ment for the purpose of centraliz- 
ing responsibility and avoiding 
conflicts and confusion. These de- 
partments are: 

Raw and finished stock records ; 
raw and finished requisitions to 
purchasing; raw and_ finished 
schedule and bring-in; perishable 
tool ordering and records; receiv- 
ing department ; raw stock stores; 
fabricated stock records; all tool 
cribs; releasing and _ scheduling 
parts to fabrication ; departmental 
scheduling ; fabricated and finished 


stores; shortage department; in- 


ventory department; interdep 
mental transportation; engin 
ing change planning and sch« 
ing; packing department; 
shipping department. 

General direction of these 
partments gives the central p 
ning department complete con 
of all materials from the time 
stock is ordered until the finis 
products are shipped. All 
terials are controlled by one s: 
records which is maintained in ‘he 
central planning office. 

There is a separate visible }.0- 
duction record card for 
part. The use of the 
record has been revised consi er- 


ach in- 
dividual 


ably since the cards were jur- 
chased. The general information 
on the card consists of: Proj ct, 
Part No., Part Name, and Us:ige 
per Unit. At present, there ar 
four columns used in the following 
Issuance to Fabrication, 
Scrap, Finished Stock, 
and Assembly Scrap. These rve- 
ords are kept on an accumulative 


order: 
Process 


basis which makes it possible to 
determine monthly issuance to! als 
and amount of stock on hand, or 
in process, with a minimum of e¢f- 
fort. If, for example, we wish to 
stock in 
process, we simply take the accu- 
total from the 
deduct the 
scrap and the finished stock tot:ls. 


know the amount of 


mulative issued 
column and process 

We have colored, metal fiags 
which are attached to the visibl 
portion of the record card to in- 
dicate pertinent information. Tlius, 
a red flag indicates the part is e- 
ing held up due to an engineering 
change; a yellow flag denote. a 
hold for miscellaneous reasons ; «11d 
a green flag indicates that an on 


gineering change has been mei 


and a trial run is in process. 
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They! keep é em rolling 


The men behind the grease guns are doing an 
essential job on the home front — keeping old cars rolling, 
helping get war workers to their vital tasks — 


speeding all essential business along the road to victory. 


It takes a lot of ingenuity and elbow grease to run a 
service station, these days. Besides working “out front” 

ale YS 4 — making change, inspecting coupons, checking tires, 
pumping gas, fixing this and patching that — these busy 

ni rol ul” Gy operators have to watch the inside, the “business end” 
Paw 4 of their stations. Fortunately, those who use National 

Cash Registers have more time for customers’ needs. 


ina- : Nationals protect their money, furnish daily records of 
of x all transactions—enable them to quickly see their profits, 
ae oe losses—by departments. And at the same time, Nationals 
automatically provide the information needed under 
rationing—for taxes and other government reports. 


Customers, too, appreciate National’s accurate, printed 
) ; receipts — which furnish correct, dependable records of 
on , 4 their automobile expenses. 
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CUSS * Serving the Nation by Suchen Time. This is one of many mechanized 
ls ; systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money and 
| oy save vital man-hours — for business, industry, government and public. 
igs Used National Cash Registers are available. National Accounting- 
hle Bookkeeping Machines can be obtained through priorities. 
in- 
US, 


CASH REGISTERS + ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


id $ Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy “'E’’ with four 
S stors %& %& %& *& for “unceasing excellence’ in the production of preci- 
sion instruments and other wor moteriel. 


a ! = i 


The National Cash Register Company 
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Inventories are taken for the 
purpose of verifying records when- 
ever there is any doubt of their 
accuracy. Inventories are taken 
once every ninety days, whether or 
not there are discrepancies. 

Parts are fabricated in lots of 
thirty days’ requirements and are 
issued to the fabrication division 
on a pro-rated daily average. Due 
to the fact that not all parts have 
the same routing nor are they pro- 
duced on the same type of equip- 
ment, we have found it advisable 
to segregate parts into several 
rubber blanket 
forming, mechanical die forming, 
die-cutting, stretcher form, power 
brake, model hand-stretching, etc., 
and issue them to fabrication on a 
pro-rated daily average in order 
to level the load in the production 
departments. Parts which require 


groups, such as 


the most operations are released 
first, so they may be finished in 
time to meet others which require 
fewer operations. These parts are 
indicated on the “Issuance and 
Shop Scheduling Plan” by means 
of code letters which also indicate 
the kind of parts. 

All materials purchases, ma- 
terials procurement, releases to 
fabrication, releases to assembly, 
scheduling, shortages, and_ ship- 
ments are based upon a “Master 
Shipping Schedule” of the cus- 
tomer’s monthly requirements for 
nine to twelve months in advance. 
This schedule shows the customer’s 
shipping schedule, the 
shipping schedule on rough and 
machined castings and forgings, 
raw stock, purchased parts, and 


’ 
vendor’s 


shop fabrication issuance. All of 
these are indicated on the sheet by 
means of code letters. Thus, the 
“Master Shipping Schedule” of all 
projects is the authority upon 
which all functions are based. 
Material is released to fabrica- 
tion on a routing card which re- 
leases and specifies the raw ma- 
terial, indicates the quantity to 
be fabricated, operations to be 
performed, tools, templates, 
gauges, machinery required, and 
the engineering authority to 
which the part is to be made. It 
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schedules the date of issuance and 
of all production and inspection 
operations. Thus, a single routing 
card carries all the information 
required by all departments in the 
processing of the lot. 

Routing cards are reproduced 
(Dittoed), 


master routing sheet issued by the 


as required, from a 


processing department which re- 
mains in the central planning de- 
partment. Routing sheets are 
duplicated from the master for 
reference purposes in the inspec- 
tion department, superintendent’s 
office, master mechanic’s division, 
and engineering change planning 
division. The same information is 
also reproduced on another form 
for the master mechanic’s division, 
which provides additional space 
for tooling progress on the proj- 
ect. Still another sheet, identical 
with the routing card, is repro- 
duced for the statistical depart- 
ment to follow the progress of the 
tooling, construction, proving, and 
releasing to production. A heat- 
treat record and materials req- 
uisition record are posted on the 
back of the routing card. 

The routing card remains with 
the lot of material from the time 
of issuance until it is received in 
fabricated stores department, or 
in the shipping department, then 
is returned to central planning. 
inspection, depart- 
production 


First-piece 
mental 
count, heat-treat time, final in- 
spection, and finished pieces are 
entered on the routing card as the 


inspection, 


lot is processed. 

A duplicate of each routing 
card issued to fabrication is main- 
tained in the central planning of- 
fice. On this card the progress of 
the lot through the plant is posted 
daily from production reports re- 
ceived from the schedule men in 
each department. From this rec- 
ord, the shortage department, en- 
gineering change planning depart- 
ment, scheduling department, and 
others concerned have available to 
them at all times a complete record 
of all material in process. 

The scheduling department has 
a schedule man in each production 


department who assigns the work 
to each machine, or group of ma- 
chines, in the sequence indicated 
by the schedule dates on the rout- 
ing card. The schedule men work 
as closely as possible with the de- 
partment foremen in utilizing the 
machines and equipment to the 
best advantage. 

When all operations on a lot 
have been completed in any jro- 
duction department, the sche ule 
man makes out a production re- 
port and forwards it to the 
scheduling office. The carbon copy 
of this report then constitutcs a 
“move order” which authorizes the 
interdepartmental transporta'ion 
department to move the load to the 
next operation. Then, when the lot 
is received in the next departnint, 
the move order becomes the sc'ied- 
uling information for that depart- 
ment. 

When parts are rejected in the 
fabrication division, a rejection- 
rework tag is made out by the in- 
spection department, 
the lot number and the number of 
pieces rejected, as well as_ the 
sause for the rejection. The No. 1 
flyleaf of the rejection tag is im- 
mediately forwarded to the central 
planning department which sclied- 
ules the rework operation and 
routes the parts through the bal- 
ance of the operations and _ into 
the stock department. The rework 
routing sheet carries the sam 
schedule dates as the original |ot 

When parts are scrapped in th 
fabricating department, the in- 
spection department makes out a 
scrap tag, indicating the lot num- 
ber, quantity scrapped, depart- 
ment charged to, ete., and _ the 
No. 1 flyleaf is sent to central 
planning which then issues a re- 
placement lot, if the quantity war- 
rants it, or includes the replace- 
ment in the next scheduled rui. 

When parts which require sal- 


indicating 


rage disposition are rejected in thi 
fabrication department, the in- 
spection department makes o 

salvage-rejection tag and the No 
1 flyleaf is forwarded to ceniral 
planning to notify it that, ‘em- 


porarily, the material coverec by 
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| REDIFORM 





FROM COAST TO COAST 


@ REDIFORM is synonymous with speed and efficiency 
in the modern business world. These are the timesaving 
business forms and systems that successfully combat the 
common foe of all routine operations... WASTE MOTIONS. 


By eliminating unproductive motions and operations Redi- 
form systems help your office produce MORE work with LESS 
help and consequently pay for themselves many times over. 


From the spray-tossed shores of rocky Maine to the sun- 
drenched sands of California, from the majestic pines of 
Canada to the broad flat lands of Texas there are stationed 
over 500 Rediform Systems Engineers to service your needs. 
Located at strategic spots throughout this territory are nine 
factories and branch offices in every principal city. 
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This vast network of men, factories and branch offices 
under the Rediform banner means better service, broader 
experience and more advanced thinking on product 
development. All this, plus the many obvious advantages 
of accelerating your routine office operations make 
REDIFORM a name you should remember! 


REDIFORM 


TIMESAVING BUSINESS FORMS 
AND SYSTEMS 











the tag is being held up. The 
presence of a salvage-rejection tag 
on a material is 
authority for the transportation 


quantity of 


department to move the material 
to the salvage department. As soon 
as the salvage disposition has been 
made, the No. 3 flyleaf of the 
salvage-rejection tag is forwarded 
to central planning to notify it of 
the disposition made of the ma- 
terial. If the material is to be re- 
worked, it is handled in the same 
way as a rejection-rework lot; if 
it is to be scrapped, it is handled 
the same as a scrap lot. 

All salvage dispositions are to 
be made within 24 hours, if pos- 
sible; if not, the scheduling de- 
partment waits a maximum of 72 
hours, then issues a replacement 
lot if the quantity being held up 
is sufficient to interfere with con- 
tinuous production in the assem- 
bly department. 

The same procedure is followed 
when parts are rejected or 
scrapped in the stockrooms or as- 
Reworked 


and replacement material is sched- 


sembly departments. 
uled as required to maintain an 
adequate stock balance. 

The regular shortages on detail 
parts that are shipped directly to 
the customer are based on quan- 
tities shipped against the cus- 
tomer’s requirements. 

Parts are released by the sched- 
uling department to the assembly 
department from our fabricated 
and finished stock rooms on ma- 
terials lists covering the specific 
assembly far enough in advance of 
the subassembly department to 
build an adequate shortage. Any 
part on which we have Tess than 
a five days’ supply ahead of the 
subassembly or of the customer’s 
shipping schedule is carried on 
vital shortage. The project 
schedule man in any assembly de- 
partment has authority to place 
on vital shortage any part which, 
for the moment, he does not have 
sufficient material to maintain the 
subassembly schedule. The burden 
of proof as to whether the records 
are correct rests with the shortage 


department. 
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When an item is on vital short- 
age, the shortage department 
places a “rush” sticker on the 
routing card covering the lot or 
lots that are required out of the 
shop to bring the stock balance 
up to the required amount. When 
this “rush” sticker appears on a 
routing card, all schedule dates 
are automatically canceled and 
the lot is given preference. 

The engineering change plan- 
ning division of the central plan- 
ning department receives the en- 
gineering release from the engi- 
neering department and at once 
compiles a materials and tooling 
status report, from which the date 
of incorporation of the engineer- 
ing change is established. The en- 
gineering change planning divi- 


sion, through the medium of a), 
“Engineering Change Instru. 
tions” form, releases tooling th 
is to be revised to complete an : 
gineering change, specifying t! 
date on which the tooling is to |y 
reworked and again made ava’! 
able for production. It schedu 
the date of completion of any n 
tools required, instructs the sch: 
uling department as to the qua 
tity of material to be comple! 
and the disposition of any surp! 
material, and provides any ot! 
special instruction that may 
peculiar to the specific changes 
Standard practice bulletins, : 
tailing the above procedures, 
issued and approved by mana 
ment, and all departments « 
cerned are obligated to comply. 





Postwar Wood O 


Furniture Announced 


IRE resistant tops, adjustable 

heights, adjustable foot rests, 
easy running drawers, rounded 
corners and_ splinter-proof knee 
wells are some of the features in 
postwar desks, now being readied 
for manufacturing by members of 
the Wood Office Furniture Insti- 
tute. Wood chairs which offer a 
greater degree of comfort and en- 
courage a natural, relaxed posture 
which all but defies fatigue are also 
in preparation by members of the 
institute whose executive commit- 
tee has been working with design- 
ers and market research specialists 
for nearly two years. 

Work of Designer Lurelle Guild 
who is producing the new models 
in office furniture was preceded by 
a nation-wide research project to 
determine, more fully and accu- 
rately than ever before, what office 
furniture users really want. 

The committee has spent much 
time in investigating claims of new 


processes which provide a “built 














in” finish for woods used in office 
furniture production and postwar 
desks are expected to be vastly im- 
proved over present models. One 
of the chief objections to prescut 
wood desks is the tendency to 
splinter at the knee-well posts, 
snagging stockings to the great 
dismay of millions of feminine 
workers. This will be ended, «i 
clares John Reinecke, executive 
secretary of the institute. 
Nearly all of the leading desk 
manufacturers, and several of thie 
leading chair makers are members 
of the institute, which is headed 
by J. A. Wallace, Jasper Office 
Furniture Company. J. B. Deane, 
Gunn Furniture Company; W. T. 
Powell, Myrtle Desk Company: 
G. H. Bosse, Imperial Desk Cou 
pany, and H. W. Stringe, Co 
mercial Furniture Company, 
members of the executive comn 
tee which has been holding regu 
meetings almost monthly ever since 


1942. 
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John G. Searle Talhs About a Problem 
Business Must Tackle 


Medical Care for 





The ‘‘let - the - government - run -everything’’ enthu- 
siasts are making a political football of medical care. 
And if business doesn’t act quickly and intelligently 
it may be on the receiving end of big and perpetual 
bills to pay. 
without burdensome costs, is told in this article 


How business can solve the problem, 





Mr. Searle is president of G. D. Searle 
& Company, leading pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, past president of the 
American Drug Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, as well as of the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association 
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T IS hindsight, of course, to 

point out now how the failure 
of business executives to make ade- 
quate provisions for the security 
and economic independence of their 
own employees opened the door to 
the cumbersome, bureaucratic, and 
expensive social legislation of the 
past twelve years. For the political 
regulation, interference, and regi- 
mentation with which industry has 
heen afflicted, it has largely itself 
to blame. 

It is foresight, however, to rec- 
ognize honestly the root of the 
trouble, because we are again con- 
fronted with a national problem 
which, unless business management 
hecomes conscious of its social 
obligations and broadens its wel- 
fare plans for its employees, will 
lead inevitably to the same political 
mismanagement of the nation’s 
program for medical care. Some 
method of insuring the health of 
the people of the nation seems to 
be a definite certainty for the near 
future. Whether it will be politi- 
cally dominated or will be adminis- 
tered by business in true coopera- 
tion with an unregimented medical 
profession will depend on what in- 
dividual business men do at once 
to strengthen their employee rela- 


tions with particular reference to 


Workers 


safeguards against the financi: 
consequences to the individual «: 
incapacitating sickness or ac 
dent. 

Already, many forces are 
work on the problem. The Wagn 
Murray-Dingell Bill providing f: 
the socialization of medicine fail: | 
to pass the last Congress, large! 
through the concerted efforts 
the National Physicians’ Commi 
tee, the medical and legal prof 
sions, as well as American busine-.- 
men, but the same or a similar }i/! 
seems certain to come up again 
Mayor I. 


Guardia has developed a_ pla, 


the next Congress. 


sometimes referred to as the “bal, 
Wagner bill,” whereby the city 0! 
New York will provide complet: 
medical and hospital care fo 
everybody who lives or works in th 
city, financed by payroll dedu 

tions of 4 per cent with the en 

ployer contributing. Union repr 

sentatives in San Francisco hav 
set up the Northern California 
Union Health Committee and hav: 
started operations on a large seal: 
for the furtherance of socializc«| 
medicine. 

All these straws show clear! 
the direction the winds of medica! 
care are blowing. And government, 
unfortunately, has done a much 
better job of public relations than 
management has done. In the past. 
business has devoted a great dex! 
of time, thought, and expense to 
customer and trade relations, but 
comparatively little to employ« 
and community relations. As a r 
sult, politicians have successfull\ 
sold the idea that only governme: 
and laws may be depended upon + 
adjust all economic ills. They ha‘ 


created the impression that go 
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“I Got the Idea at a War Plant!” 


Of course, Simpkins’ office assembly line is a flop. 
Instead of saving effort, it creates extra work. 

Eliminating waste motion is a special function of 
Uarco forms. These continuous forms, with carbons 
interleaved, keep typists typing ... put an end to 
carbon fuss, realigning, and inserting. Uarco forms 
eliminate errors due to copying and recopying. One 
person at one time can often make enough carbons 
tor each department. 

Wherever records are kept, Uarco forms can be used. 
They are made to fit your = type of record 
keeping. Uarco forms are designed either for hand- 
written use or for machine-written use. May be carbon 
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interleaved or non-interleaved; may be used in Uarco 
Autographic Registers or in a typewriter, billing ma- 
chine or tabulating machine. These forms are scien- 
tifically designed to co-ordinate your business trans- 
actions .. . to speed and simplify complicated oper- 
ations by routinizing repetitive action. 

Uarco’s fifty years of business record experience are 
at your disposal. There is a solution for your problem 

. or Uarco will devise one. Consult with a Uarco 
representative today. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 


Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢« Offices in All Principal Citees 
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Searle employees enjoy the benefits of regular, annual physical examinations. 
Here Dr. R. S. Kemp, medical director, takes a blood sample from a worker 


ernment is superior, generous, and 
impartial, giving all and demand- 
ing nothing in return. They have 
seized upon the shortcomings of 
management to expound their own 
theories of education, economics, 
science, labor, industry, and social 
relations generally. Medicine, ap- 
parently, sounds like the next logi- 
cal place for their inroads. 

In considering medicine, how- 
ever, they do not make any charge 
against the progress of medicine, 
against the amount of medical 
education or knowledge needed, but 
only against the cost of medical 
service and the distribution of 
medical care. They overlook com- 
pletely the many added services to 
medical practice which, by their 
very nature, have become indis- 
pensable. Today, these include the 
need for great buildings, trained 
personnel, laboratories and equip- 
ment, as well as the need for highly 
qualified technicians to aid in diag- 
nosis, and to reinforce the ad- 
vanced knowledge gained in medi- 
cal treatment. 

These services and needs, of 
themselves, are costly. And they 
differ greatly in different sections 
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of the country and among differ- 
ent groups of people. Yet the so- 
cial planners, disregarding these 
geographical and personal differ- 
ences, suggest one type, one cost, 
one method, one plan for all. 

I do not contend that the pres- 
ent method of the distribution of 
medical care is perfect. It is far 
from it, but considering how much 
better it is today than at the be- 
ginning of the century, and when 
I see the vast institutions taking 
care of the indigent and realize 
how the medical profession is co- 
operating with sickness insurance 
groups, hospital groups, farm 
groups, union groups, and others 
on prepayment or installment 
plans to give better care to those 
who can afford to pay reasonable 
fees, it seems a certainty that as 
medical care plans are further en- 
larged this country not only will 
have the finest health record of 
any in the world—as is the case 
today—but also will be far beyond 
any of our totalitarian or com- 
munistic neighbors in long life 
with comfort. 

Recently the National Physi- 


cians’ Committee employed a well- 


known opinion research organiza 
tion to make a public survey to 
find out what the public actual|, 
wanted from the medical profession 
and to what degree they felt t\ 
government should participate j) 
dispensing medical care. Primari|, 
this survey brought out three «, 
sentials: (1) That the presi)| 
standards of the medical prof... 
sion are highly esteemed ; (2) t! 
most people do not want politic: 
medical care, and (3) that t! 
do demand a method of easi 
payment for the cost of unus) 
and/or prolonged illness—63 jr 
cent said that they believed soy 
thing might be done to mak 
easier for them to meet their d. 
tor and hospital bills. 

For some time the Nation. 
Physicians’ Committee has spon 
sored joint conferences between 
representatives of the profession 
and representatives of industry 
Out of these conferences the pos 
sibilities of group insurance as a 
factor in the over-all solution of 
the problem of the distribution of 
medical care became apparent. It 
was brought out that there arr 
more than two hundred medical 
care plans which provide satisfac 
tory services. There are about 
15,000 business and 


concerns participating with em 


industrial 


ployees in the purchase of in- 
surance to cover loss of wages 
through illness, life 
medical care, surgical costs, and 
hospital plans. Many firms had 
found that the installation of such 
plans was a very decided advan- 
tage to them in their employee and 
employer relations. 

The advantages are immediately 
apparent. They tie the employce 
and his family closer to the in 
dustrial organization. They ex- 
hibit an attitude of interest in the 
employee. They help the employce 
overcome one of his greatest fears; 
that is, lack of income during 1!l- 
ness, which is the time when he 
needs it most. It assures a health- 
ier employee both physically and 
mentally. During time of war it 


insurance, 
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has been a direct influence on re- 
ducing absenteeism. 

These plans can be as broad and 
comprehensive as the individual or 
the corporation desires and costs 
can be arranged in nearly any de- 
sirable way. Some firms pay the 
full insurance charges, others split 
the costs with the employees ; some 
have the employee bear most of 
the costs, but statistics show that 
in any event the protection so 
gained costs far less under a group 
plan than the individual could pro- 
vide for himself. 

As a representative example, un- 
der one plan the employee pays 
33 cents a month as a contribu- 
tion to the group plan, but would 
have an expense of approximately 
$4.33 a month, or thirteen times 
this cost, if he tried to make the 
same individual arrangement. I 
have talked with a great many 
corporation managers who have 
plans of this nature and they are 
uniform in their opinion that the 
costs to the firm sponsoring such 
programs are negligible as com- 
pared to the benefits derived. 

Since our organization has had 


considerable experience with vari- 


ous forms of group insurance, 
hospital and surgical plans, sick- 
ness and accident benefits, and 
pension trusts, I may be permitted 
to give a brief report of how our 
personnel program operates—not 
because there is anything about it 
peculiar to ourselves but simply as 
an illustration of what we think 
such a program should include. 

Years ago we installed a system 
of medical attention and care for 
our people. It began in a small way 
and has gradually been enlarged 
until our services and facilities now 
include thorough physical exami- 
nations so that, by referral to 
their own physicians and dentists, 
members of our organization may 
have deficiencies corrected before 
they have gone too far and will 
have adequate care when overtaken 
by illness or accident. 

Everyone who joins our organi- 
zation must undergo a_ physical 
examination before employment, 
including tests of blood and urine 
and X-rays where indicated. These 
examinations are repeated annual- 
ly and serve to expose difficulties 
which, if permitted to go unat- 
tended, might eventually impair 


She’s not only healthy looking but pretty too, but looks may be deceiving 


so there’s a regular chest examination—this one by Dr. L. L. Barrow 
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the health and income of the j) 
dividual. Once a year full den} .| 
X-rays are made, and when ¢:), 
sultation shows dental work to he 
necessary, the individual is uryid 
to have his own dentist correct 
condition. 

On employment, a newcomer 1): 
obtain a life insurance policy f; . 
minimum of $1,000 and a mx<i 
mum of $4,000, for which the co: 
pany pays half the premium, »:)\ 
becomes immediately eligible vr 
the pension plan which provir'es 
for the retirement of all peopl «i 
65 years of age and after 25 yeu. 
service, with at least 50 per cen! of 
their recent average income. ‘|, 
fund to pay this pension is : 
contributory on the part of |\y 
individual and is built up entir. |) 
through the company treasur\ 

The insurance and __ pension 
features of our program have bien 
in effect for a good many yerrs 
and have worked out very silis 
factorily. Of more recent develop 
ment is our surgical, medical, and 
hospitalization plan which is an 
outgrowth of one of the standard 
hospital plans and is, we believe. « 
considerable improvement among 
those usually in force. Our plan is 
underwritten by one of several 
leading insurance companies whic! 
offer such policies, and provides 
the member and his family with 
hospital fees of $5.00 per day, 


hospital expenses up to $25.00, 


and surgical fees based on definit: 
reasonable schedules. Each mem 
ber is charged on the following 
basis: A single person, 40 cents per 
month; man and wife, $1.10 per 
month; and man, wife, and one or 
more children, $1.60 per mon!hi, 
which is the top charge. 

No one individual, obvious!y, 
could provide himself or his fami!) 
with this kind of protection «t 
such low cost. The total premium 
paid to the insurance company i! 
such a plan amounts to appro» 
mately $27.72 per year per mi 
ber. Of this, the company pa: 
on an average, $15.60 per you! 
per member, which on the basis : 
monthly, weekly, or hourly figu: 
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seems small indeed in proportion 
to the insurance coverage it buys 
for each individual and his family. 
Compared with the 1 per cent 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax and 
the proposed 6 per cent tax in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, it 


seems to furnish additional evi- 


dence of what can be accomplished 
by private enterprise in the order- 
ly, economical, and effective man- 
agement of employee health care. 
We regard it as the best money we 
spend. Our return in keeping our 
people healthy and happy under 
this plan pays greater dividends 


than any other investment or any 
other promotion plan we can find, 

Such plans, carried on by all 
business enterprises, would obviat, 
the argument that government 
alone should do the job, and would 
act to help preserve the Americ:n 
way of life. 





RCA-Victor Veteran Rehiring Policy 


COMPREHENSIVE policy 

for the re-employment of war 
veterans—women as well as men— 
was recently announced by the 
RCA Victor division, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, which has 
about 6,000 former employees serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces. 

A clear-cut statement of policy 
was announced by Forrest H. 
Kirkpatrick, the company’s per- 
sonnel administration director. It 
includes beneficial arrangements 
that go well beyond the broad fed- 
eral laws enacted to protect ser- 
vicemen’s re-employment status. It 
outlines specific provisions for ex- 
tensive retraining and upgrading 
programs, recognition of seniority 
rights, insurance privileges, re- 
habilitation programs, and vaca- 
tion allowances. 

Unique in the training program 
provisions is a “protection of 
rights” clause for returning vet- 
erans who desire and obtain com- 
pany approval to take special 
training offered by the government 
before returning to the company. 
The policy provides that any 
veteran who indicates, within forty 
days of his discharge from mili- 
tary service, his intention to re- 
turn to RCA after a period of 
such training may be granted a 
“leave of absence” up to one year. 
In some instances this period may 
be extended beyond the year by 
mutual agreement of the company 
and the veteran. 

Special consideration will be 
given handicapped servicemen, ac- 
cording to RCA’s policy. “Former 
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employees who have disabilities 
resulting from service in the Armed 
Forces,” it declares, “should have 
opportunities for work and proper 
job placement. When a disability 
makes it inappropriate for a for- 
mer employee to resume his old job 
or a comparable one, efforts will 
be made to place him in the highest 
paying available job for which he 
is qualified.” 

The company also looks forward 
to utilizing wherever possible the 
new skills and experience gained by 
its former employees. 

As the law provides, former 
RCA Victor employees, who are 
otherwise qualified will be restored 
to their former positions or to 
positions of like seniority, status, 
and pay unless circumstances have 
so changed as to make it impos- 
sible or unreasonable to do so, the 
statement declares. 

However, it continues, if the 
former job no longer exists and if 
a comparable job is not available, 
the company will attempt by mu- 
tual agreement to provide an 
otherwise suitable job and training 
for such jobs where possible. In 
such cases, the placement will be 
made at the highest paying avail- 
able job for which the serviceman 
or servicewoman is qualified. 

The company’s policy also calls 
for the establishment of a training 
program where the need arises. 
Outlined in the program are: On- 
the-job training to provide re- 
instated servicemen and _service- 
women with any necessary addi- 
tional skills and job knowledge; 


apprentice training to permit | or- 
mer employees to continue sich 
training; training for upgrading; 
special training programs to ile- 
velop aptitudes and capacities of 
the returned servicemen; edica- 
tional guidance to encourage svr- 
vicemen to take advantage of 0) 
portunities offered by federal, 
state, and local agencies. 

Special rehabilitation commit 
tees in each RCA Victor plant will 
be set up to assist returning ser- 
vicemen in their reorientation to 
civilian life and to offer guidance 
in job placement. Assistance will 
be provided in such matters as 
finding suitable quarters for ex 
servicemen and their families, ob- 
taining information on community 
facilities, and advising them on 
their rights and privileges. 

Time spent in service with tli 
Armed Forces will be credited to 
a former employee’s 
status, both in restoration of jobs 
and in determining vacation al- 
lowances. Similarly, the time spent 
in the Armed Forces will be in- 
cluded in determining the amount 
of vacation pay for which former 
employees are eligible. 

The benefits and provisions of 
RCA’s policy cover war veterans 
—both men and women—in al! 
branches and auxiliaries of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, «nd 
Coast Guard, the Merchant Ma- 
rine, the American Red Cross, 
Armed Forces of Allied countris. 
civilian pilot training corps, and 
the state guard or similar militar) 
organizations. 
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DON’T FORGET ... the aim of General Electric Lamp 


Research is to make G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Longer Ln ONGEX 


GE MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @QELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 
10 p. m. EWT, NBC;““The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
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C.E.D. Issues Wholesale 
And Retail Handbooks 





Can we sell at retail one-third more merchandise after 
the war than in 1940? That’s the job that faces re- 
tailing if we provide the high-level employment the 
country needs. To assist retailers and wholesalers in 
preparing for this volume increase, Committee for 
Economic Development issues two handbooks, for re- 
tailers and wholesalers, showing what must be done 





ECLARING that wholesaling 

and retailing must be geared 
to a postwar expansion of produc- 
tion and sales at least one-third 
greater than in 1940, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
recently issued a Handbook for 
Wholesalers and a Handbook for 
Retailers, prepared for it by the 
Association of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers. 

The handbooks include detailed 
outlines of procedures whereby in- 
dividual firms may begin planning 
now for greatly increased peace- 
time business after the war. The 
first runs of 20,000 and 200,000, 
respectively, are for distribution 
to individual wholesalers and re- 
tailers through the nearly 2,000 
Committees for Economic Develop- 
ment now working in all parts of 
the country toward maximum pri- 
vate employment after the war. 

The distribution of these hand- 
books is part of C.E.D.’s nation- 
wide program to stimulate as many 
as possible of America’s 2,000,000 
business enterprises to plan now 
through speedy reconversion and 
expansion for seven to ten million 
more jobs after the war than in 
1940, as soon as government gives 


the green light. 
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“Getting the nation’s business 
under way, when war needs relax, 
will start with the retailers and 
their customers,” says Marion B. 
Folsom, treasurer of Eastman 
Kodak Company and chairman of 
the C.E.D. Field Development Di- 
vision, in his introduction to the 
handbooks. “Wholesalers will pass 
retailers. The 


spark that fires the engine is de- 


goods along to 
mand.” 

Both handbooks stress the de- 
cisive importance of speedy dis- 
tribution in maintaining high lev- 
els of postwar over-all employment. 
“All manufacture,” states the 
Handbook for Retailers, “ends in 
the retail sale . . . The pull from 
new buying power in the public, 
and the push from wholesalers and 
manufacturers, will demand ag- 
gressive selling. 

“The millions of retail stores in 
America, well managed, will stimu- 
late the tremendous pulling force 
of demand in our one hundred and 
thirty-seven million people when 
peace has returned. Then employ- 
ment will rise to high levels in 
wholesale, retail, and manufactur- 
+i ae 
decisions made by retailers now, 
for their own future, will influence 


ing establishments alike . 


the future welfare of the natio 

In the early postwar period, 
handbook warns, dangerous in|! 
tionary results might ensue fr: \ 
too free spending while goods 
still scarce. On the other ha 
“Tf the whole nation hesitates 
fore buying, a depression \ 
serious unemployment can resi 

. . Moderate spending is to « 
hoped for, rather than a scran 
for scarce merchandise.” 

There is little danger, sta's 
the Handbook for Wholesal 
that the wholesaler will lose iis 
former indispensable place in ‘\y 
“consumption line,” which reaciies 
from factory to family and from 
farm to family. “It is not efficicnt 
to ‘eliminate middlemen’ arbitra 
ly, any more than to cut ou 
group of workers on a production 
line.” 

The handbooks recommend 
following steps in planning the 
ture of a wholesale and retail bi 
ness, respectively: 

Wholesale: 1. Selecting and «i 
veloping customers; 2. organiz 
profitable sales volume; 3. revi: 
ing buying policies and recei\ 
methods; 4. analyzing physical 
plant and order handling; « 
5. reviewing controls of inventors 
and costs. 

Retail: 1. Making a plan 
estimated sales; 2. deciding w! 
lines to carry and improving r: 
tions with sources; 3. adoptu 
methods for increasing sales t 
planned volume; 4. deciding w! 
changes are needed in the stor 
self; 5. organizing, compensat 
and training personnel ; and 6. « 
trolling costs and keeping reco) 

The handbooks can be obtai 
only through local C.E.D. « 
mittees. They are not obtaina 
from the C.E.D. national offic: 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS has estab- 
lished itself as the authoritative 
paper in the field of personnel, 
office, and general management 
METHODS. A constant stream of 
“where can we buy?’ letters 
comes to the editor’s desk, proving 
that readers look to us for informa- 
tion which shows them how to 


modernize business methods. 


Inform these readers how they can 
use your product—where they can 


buy it. 


Re sick 


Where to Buoy 


Leading advertisers in our field 
appear regularly in our advertis- 
ing pages. Some of them are: 
Addressograph-Multigraph; Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine; Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph; 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; National 
Cash Register; Standard Register; 
United Autographic Register; 
American Sales Book; McBee Com- 
pany; Remington Rand; General 
Electric; Underwood Elliott Fisher; 
International Business Machines; 
Pitney-Bowes; Commercial Con- 
trols; Yawman & Erbe; Ditto, Inc.; 
Friden Calculating Machine Com- 
pany; Marchant Calculating Ma- 
chine Company. 


Several months ago you mentioned the names of several 

firms which are currently manufacturing and marketing 
check signing devices in an article in AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
I recall that the name of one of these firms is the 
National Cash Register, but believe there were one or two 
other firms mentioned. I would very much appreciate your 
supplying me with the names of the firms mentioned in that 
article.—T. A. RENSTROM, CHIEF ACCOUNTANT, BAUER & BLACK, 
DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 








We have recently installed a Public Address System in 
* our plant using Music in Industry. We are attempting 
to profit from the experiences of others with regard to 
including this idea in our offices. Would you be so kind 
as to let us know what your experience has been and whether 
or not you include the offices in the P.A. coverage and 
just what results you have obtained from doing so?—-TED 
M. DE BRY, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, MONROE AUTO EQUIP— 


MENT COMPANY, MONROE, MICH. 








3. If possible, would you please locate 

and forward information relative to 
key punching as mentioned in the January 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS, the article, 
"This System 'Tags' Excessive Costs," 
page 16, as we are in the throes of 
setting up a material control system 
and are interested in this particular 
setup.—-W. P. CAROTHERS, ELASTIC STOP 
NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA, UNION, NEW 
JERSEY. 





What is the up-to-date information as to how busy execu- 
" tives can avoid the necessity for personally signing 

checks? Several of our officers have to spend an average 
of about one day per month in check signing——dividend 
checks, salary checks, expense checks, deposit checks, and 
checks in payment of invoices. What we are interested in 
knowing is whether or not there is some method of rubber 
stamping automatically or printing signatures which would 
not be too susceptible of forgery.—-E. L. FELLMAN, MERCHAN— 


DISING MANAGER, E. L. BRUCE CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 








5. We are writing to ask if you can supply us with a list 
of companies which manufacture or distribute duplicating 
machines. We are trying to locate a machine which will 
positively duplicate single sheets or pages of books at 
actual size. If you can be of any help to us we shall 
greatly appreciate it.—-JANE BEHLEN, INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 


DIVISION, HARSHAW CHEMICAL COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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2 +--+ contracts will be terminated . . . 
frantic reconversion everywhere... there'll be restless. 
anxious need for facts and figures 


at your fingers” 


There’s 
roaring way . 


contracts will be terminated; 


there’ ll be frantic reconversion every- 
and new ideas and new de- 
signs for your tomorrow’s products, 
new plans and new possibilities for 


where... 


your company will fill your days. 


Will you have to stop stone-still then 
to find the facts and figures that will 


govern all you do? 


. when you could call WORKMAN 
now and have those figures ready for 


your use then. 


a new kind of tomorrow on its 


ends 


If you’d ask . . . we’d find your new 
costs on old and new products 
we’d find the inventory values on old, 
on new production .. . so that you’d 
know your selling prices and what 
minimum-maximum margins to add to 
win new markets, to havelong 
jumps on competitors, to win un- 
questioning sales acceptance, to make 
sure of basic income, to make sure of 
ability to pay satisfying salaries and 
wages and DIVIDENDS. 


We'd do those things and things /ike 
those for you to give you stout hand- 
holds on your future ... if you’d call 
Workman. 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 5 WAB. 2490 


-<“ggomunan 





Santa F'e’s New President 
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(Continued from page 17) 


Once, the railroads changed loco- 
This 


practice was generally discontin- 


motives at every terminal. 
ued, and engines run through sev- 
But there are 
which 


eral terminals now. 
still other 
wants eliminated. When you stop 
to think, 
miles or so between Chicago and 


delays Gurley 


an hour lost every 150 
Los Angeles means the loss of 
nearly an entire day. It becomes 
apparent then that consideration 
of every seemingly minor detail, 
such as loading tenders with water, 
is important when it comes to 
cutting time of freight delivery. 
Only through a minute knowledge 
of every operation and every rail- 
road practice and tradition can de- 
lays be eliminated. But it will take 
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more than that—it will take de- 
termination and the willingness to 
throw some old ideas out of the 
window. 
Gurley has made a careful and 
constant study of railroad motive 
power. He says the Diesel-electric 
locomotive probably deserves pref- 
erential treatment on the Santa 
Fe. He is aware, though, that im- 


provements may come in steam 

locomotives which may change the 

present trend toward Diesels. 
When all the Diesels the 


Fe has ordered on its current pro- 


Santa 


gram are in use, the road will have 
100 switchers, 68 freight, and 35 
passenger locomotives; a total of 
203. Diesel-electric This 
compares with about 1,500 steam 


units. 


locomotives. But, according to M) 
Gurley, one Diesel-electric is equa 
in capacity to about 4 steam loco 
motives, which would mean tha 
the Diesels operating on the Sant 
Fe today are equal to about 80 
steam locomotives. 

To save money, Gurley’s polic 
with reference to Diesels is to cor 
centrate all locomotives of o1 
make in one division or one yai 
so the repair part, servicing, an 
maintenance problems are simp! 
fied. The 
from three manufacturers. Ek 


company buys Dies 
tro-Motive Diesels are in one ar 
while Americans are in anoth: 
and the other type in still anotly 
area. From Winslow, Arizona, 
Barstow, 
program under way which, insiv 


California, there is 
12 months, will eliminate all San 
Fe steam locomotives except for 
few helpers. This distance of 45 
miles is almost wholly operated 
Diesel-electrics. 

Gurley is not a man to attem) 
to laugh off the various forms 
specialty transportation servic 
which compete with the railroad 
He reminds us that every form | 
special transportation compet 
with, and nibbles off some busine: 


There ‘ul 


‘ars, busses 


from the railroads. 
private passenger 
the highways, private and common 
carrier trucks, barge lines on t!i 
rivers, steamships on the oceans 
None 

these services offers to transpo: 
freight. Railroads 


can be moved 


and planes in the air. 


every kind of 
haul anything that 
to anywhere the rails extend. 
each new specialty = transpo) 
agency develops, it leaves a high 
and higher percentage of the low 
rate commodity and raw materi: 
freight-moving jobs to the rail 
roads. 

While making no attempt 
minimize the seriousness of con 
petition, he believes there is a pos 
railroads to hoi: 
of tl 
business lost to other transpo 


Much of the talk 


publicity about improvements 


sibility for the 


or even recapture some 


agencies. 
‘ail passenger transport dea 
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ith the spectacular speed and 
mfort improvements since the 
ivent of the Diesel streamliners 


? 


, the main lines. But Gurley is 


jing a lot of thinking about im- 
rovements of secondary lines and 


ee 


ving better service to off-the- 
‘in-line towns and cities. He be- 


ves there is some possibility of 


ee 
—— 


\roducing Diesel powered trains 
three or four cars to serve on 
ort runs to recapture some of 
business that has gone to the 
vhways, and which is expected to 
urn to the highways when tires 
id ears and gasoline are again 
ailable in unlimited quantities. 





Gurley is a great believer in 
shter weight rolling stock and is 
tching every development in the 
chter weight metals, including 
light weight steels. He says: 
1938, only 40 per cent of all 
« tonnage pulled by the locomo- 
es on Class I railroads was the 
mtents of the cars. In 1943, this ee 
id increased to 47 per cent.” He Plenty pash _— 


inks it ought to go still higher, F 
_— 5 5 ° were that babe’s letters! They came regular—36 


pages, purple paper, heavy perfume, lipstick hisses ~ 
—and Fred used to show everybody... ‘Nuts to A 


hut there are many obstacles in 
‘lie way. Hauling empties is one of 


specialized equipment on railroads 


sine ohetncies, for much “ the those V-Mail one-pagers’ he says. ‘Giaune a letter = tt 
—_—S 


that lasts!’... Onenight we ribbed him into reading 
uust be hauled empty one ae be- one. Oh beird Just like a movie the Hays office == 
cause of its very nature. Oil tank — wouldn't pass!... Then Rudy picks up one of those 

confession magazines, shuffles through it, starts to 
read aloud ... It was this babe’s letter, word for 
word! We laffed so loud the guard came in... 
V-Maal is okay with me. They can put all the low- 
down on one page without getting gabby. Gets here 
quick, too. I'll take my love life in person...” 


cars are an example. It’s all but 
impossible to obtain a loading of 
invthing but oil for tank cars, 
which means that for every mile 
of revenue load, there is likely to 
be an offsetting mile of empty 
iuling. : : ; ; . : r 

Sta lnitlin Sar eunbinnees end to V-Mail flies—special service for service men! 
creasing coordination of truck and Send more of these one-page letters, more often, 
because they get there faster! Ordinary mail 





ireight trains, and believes that, : 

; ae goes on slow ships, eats up needed cargo space. 
vhile developments along this line aa am, 

} a 1 Special process, special speed, keeps V-Mail 

ave been goo rere mus e . : 
sn mee k fresh, private, personal . . . Always use the 
urther effort to improve truc V-Mail forms. Get them from any stationery, 
ind train coordination. Truck drug, department orvariety store. Orwe’ll send 
ates, in his estimation, are often six forms with our compliments. Address below. 
oo low. He feels that we need to 


suard against the cutthroat type Make it \V- MAIL! 

1 competition which grew up in 

‘he depression in the trucking field 

‘hen rates were set so low that 

most no truckers could earn ae PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
voney. SS 2178 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Fixed charges per mile for the Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 


Santa Fe are now at the lowest which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
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“what is wrong with our employees?” 
“why do they set themselves a 

any move we make, 

ove is for their best interest?” 


“why are they host 
when ew 


In your factory...... 


om off company ?”’ 


are you constantly concerned with the attitudes 
that your employees have? Are you bewildered over their 
doubts, their misunderstandings of your intentions? 


Have you tried to make them understand? 
Have you forgotten or neglected to stick out your hand to them? 
Have you neglected to reach for their able hands? 


> They’d meet you more than halfway .... 


.... for they want to believe that they belong, want to feel that they are 
needed, wanted . . . want recognition from you. They ask for pride AND 


security. 


Give them those satisfactions, those opportunities . .. . . and they'll give you 
back a personnel that works together as a team, with enthusiasm, in harmony, 
with an integrity to equal yours, with incredible productive power... . . 


> Give that attitude job to us. 


Don’t delay. It takes time. It ean be accomplished. 


OREN ARBOGWS E 30 no. micuican, cu1caco 2,111, 








Industrial Personnel Consultants 


7.. write for our booklet, “ABOUT THE ROAD AHEAD.” It tells of our way to give 
you peace of mind, to weld your management and employees into a fighting team. 





point in the road’s history and 
more than $60,000,000 in debts 
have been paid off during the past 
three years. One example of how 
the road is lowering fixed charges 
is its policy in taking up high in- 
terest rate obligations. Recently, 
the road paid off several millions 
in 4 per cent bonds, then turned 
around and issued equipment trust 
certificates on which the interest 
was about 2 per cent. 

There is much talk about de- 
ferred maintenance. It is true that 
the roads have been forced to pay 
qut, as taxes, some money that 
rightly should have gone into the 
properties. But Gurley is not es- 
pecially alarmed about deferred 
maintenance. The Santa Fe, de- 
spite critical labor shortages, is in 
reasonably good condition, and 
what needed maintenance and re- 
building are necessary he believes 
“we can take in our stride, after 


the war.” 
Santa Fe directors have voted 
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to spend approximately $500,000 
in remodeling the ancient, and all- 
too-small Dearborn Station in 
Chicago. While the Santa Fe is by 
far the biggest, most important 
line to enter this old station, it 
does not have full say about what 
may happen, and it is not known 
for certain that this proposed re- 
modeling and modernizing will be 
attempted. If Gurley and the 
Santa Fe have their way about it, 
travelers may expect at least some 
improvement in this ancient Chi- 
cago landmark. 

Typical of the way in which he 
keeps track of what’s going on 
along the Santa Fe’s tracks was 
his interest in the wheat movement 
out of the wheat country of Kan- 
sas served by the road. At the 
time of his appointment to the 
presidency, wheat was piled on the 
ground along the tracks in many 
communities in Kansas. There 
simply were not enough cars and 
men to move the big 1944 crop. 















Asked about this job, he de 
clared, “From reports on my desk 
this morning it looks as if we will 
have loaded and moved all of th. 
wheat by the end of this week.” 

But the road has more than 
wheat to move. Its wartime traffi 
taxes the capacity of every piec 
of motive power and rolling stock. 
of every switch and siding, of ever 
terminal. Passenger traffic is in 
credibly heavy, with a more than 
500 per cent increase since 193! 
when Gurley came with Santa F\ 

Of course, there’s the labo 
shortage. Losing thousands o 
men, inducting and training thy 
thousands of new employees ha 
all but overwhelmed the patience 
and ability of the old-timers. Bu 
the job has been done (as on man 
other roads) with somewhat amay 
ing skill and success. 

There are many plans on Gu: 
ley’s list of things to be don 
Asked about the Santa Fe’s trai 
Number Six, Chicago to Galve: 
ton, only through train from 
Chicago to Texas points, he wa 
frank in saying that this train 
certainly “took its time” in n 
gotiating the 1,386 miles between 
Chicago and Galveston. Expe: 
some improvements in Santa Fe’s 
services to Texas — especiall\ 
North Texas after the war. Ther 
are many other items on Mr. Gur 
ley’s program, some of which ar 
secret, for the railroads, like othe: 
business enterprises, prefer not 
tell their competitors all their fi 
ture plans. 

A hard working, sound, hors 
sense type of man, Gurley might |} 
called a progressive-conservative. 
if such a term carries any mean 


ing. Not given to loose statements. 
he weighs every word with utmos 
scare. He looks at least 10 years 
junior to his actual age of 55 
there’s no bald spot on his hea, 
his figure is slender, his blue eycs 
bright and alert, his complexiv 
sandy, and his large, compete 
hands give you a feeling that here ; 
a man who can get things don 
and who is not the kind of fellow 
willing to accept even a good ali 
for failure to perform. 
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Speeding the 
Job to the 
Plant 


vtinued from page 19) 


iss 2066 Multilith), is that one 

runs it alone, with occasional 

» from a boy who does such 

s as cutting paper, padding, 

| punching. In addition to oper- 

ng the Multilith machine and a 

«lel 92 Mimeograph duplicator, 

; girl keeps several records per- 

ining to her work, writes requi- 

sjjions as required, maintains sev- 

| files of master forms and 
stencils, makes up a job envelope 
for each run, and keeps her shop 
in order. 

Metal master forms were used 
imost entirely before the war, and 
about two thousand of these are 
kept in tub files in the shop. As 
the metal ones now are difficult to 
obtain, a somewhat less durable 
material has to be used where new 
forms are required. Engineering 
drawings and some other forms are 
reproduced by the photocopy 
process, 

The job envelope is much the 
usual type, including an analysis 
of costs per thousand. In addition 
to this record and analysis, the 
girl keeps a job register in which 
she enters the job number, date 
run, form number, description, de- 
partment, total impressions on job, 
quantity of finished forms, labor 
cost, material cost, total cost, cost 
per thousand, and a paper record 
in which she enters the date, de- 
scription of form, job number, 
‘orm number, labor setting and 
unning time, number of run, size 
‘orm cut, size of stock used, size 

run, size of form, weight and 
color of stock, trade name of 

ock, quantity run, number of im- 
ressions, and number of forms 
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eat IDEA IS GIVEN 
PRODUCT 
AREFUL CONSIDERATION 


to increase results from 


Suggestion Systems 


No suggestion system can achieve fullest results without systematic 
promotion and stimulation. We have, in stock, ready for quick shipment, 
about 900 specially designed, lithographed, colorful posters 912x13, each 
one built around a specific idea to increase returns from suggestion 
systems. 

Every poster is modern in style and treatment, and has been carefully 
tested in many of the country’s most successful suggestion systems. 

These thought stimulating weekly posters intensify the interest of 
employees in their jobs; each poster helps focus the combined thinking 
and inventiveness of all employees on company problems. 

Industrial Equities, Inc., designed and produced 
these posters for its clients, which include some of 
the country’s largest suggestion systems. Now they 
are available for outright sale to other companies 
operating suggestion systems. No membership fees, 
no monthly service charges. 

Other supplies for suggestion systems include 
boxes (sold outright), monthly award bulletins and 
suggestion blanks. 


Write today for our broadside showing samples and list- 
ing prices on supplies for all types of suggestion systems. 


Industrial Equities, Inc. 


310 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


In stock now for quick 
shipment these sugges- 
tien system boxes are 
available to any com- 
pany or organization. 























When emergencies b-l-o-o-m in your office .... 


call WORKMAN and WE get 


answers, f-a-s-t .... and look at 
the trouble and money we 
SAVE you. toe. 


Emergencies (in figures, in typing) 
don’t dally! 

They arrive suddenly, ugly and im- 
pudent, full-grown, important, 
mandatory. 

They sit on your desk and stay tough 
and in the way until you've licked 
them. 

And when you've licked them... fin- 
ished the calculations that gave you 
the answers .. . finished the typing 
that had to be done... 


... you go back and pick up the pieces 
. put your tired personnel on the 


routine that had piled miles high while 
you were doing the emergency. 


INSTEAD, sirs, call] WORKMAN! 
Call WABash 2490. 


Your EMERGENCIES are our great 
business. . . and you can lean on us, 
knowing that we’ll give you the calcu- 
lations, the typing you want, f-a-s-t, 
and at a real saving in time and trouble 
and in money. 


Nearly a thousand great organizations 
call us regularly each time they’ve 
peaks and emergencies in calculations, 
in typing. Won't you, too? 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 5 Phone WAB. 2490 


-Aggonunman 


your answers. right 





Buying Power After 
The War Ends 


(Continued from page 13) 


exceeded the supply of consumer 
goods by $75,000,000,000. Indi- 
viduals have saved, in the last 
three years, as much as they would 
have saved in ten years at the 1940 
rate. Before the end of the war, 
the increase in the savings of the 
individuals will be equal to fifteen 
years’ saving at the 1940 rate. At 
present, the liquid assets of indi- 
viduals (that is, their holdings of 
cash, demand deposits, time de- 
posits, and war savings bonds) are 
twice what their holdings were at 
the end of 1940. 


Business enterprises have also 


40 


greatly increased their liquid as- 
sets. Although the tax liabilities of 
corporations increased nearly 
$15,000,000,000 1939 


and 1943, their holdings of cash, 


between 


bank deposits, and government se- 
curities increased $25,500,000,000 
and their net 
$17,000,000,000. 
The greatest and quickest dis- 


working capital, 


appearance of markets in all his- 
tory is going to hit a community 
which has a far greater accumula- 
tion of needs and of purchasing 


power than have ever before ex- 


isted. 





Let us suppose that 57,000,000 
people are working after the wa 
and that they are working abo. 
7.5 per cent fewer hours per wi 
than now. At 1943 prices and 
present efficiency, the output of 
57,000,000 people would be abx 
$156,000,000,000 a 
national, state, and local gove 
ments will take about $31,00: 
000,000 of this product, leavi: g 
$125,000,000,000 
private consumption. 

The income of 57,000,000 p 


sons working 7.5 per cent few r 


year. 7] 


available fur 


hours per week than in 1943 wou d 
be about $130,000,000,000. Afi r 
the payment of personal tax: s 
they would have about $118,00%, 
000,000 to spend or to save. 

How much of this would tly 
spend on goods? As a conser 
tive estimate, assume that the « 
mand for nondurable goods in 
1943 would have been 10 per cv it 
more than it actually was. Adju 
ing this rate of spending to a d.s 
posable income of $118,000,000, 
000, indicates a postwar demaid 
for nondurable goods just short of 
$90,000,000,000 or, to be exa 
$89,800,000,000. 

The demand for durable gowds 
may be put at 12 per cent of dis 
posable income. This is the fraction 
of disposable income consumers 
spend for durable goods in fairly 
This would 
make a demand for durable govils 
at $14,200,000,000- —just double 
the dollar demand of 1940 and pvr 
haps 40 per cent above the physi- 
cal demand of 1940. This takes no 
account of the “catching up” «e- 


prosperous years. 


mand for durable goods. In physi- 
cal terms, this may be placed at 
double the demand for 1940. In 
terms of 1943 prices, the catcli- 
ing up demand would be about 
$17,800,000,000. If the catching 
up demand for durable goods wi re 
spread over four years, it would 
average $4,400,000,000 a y« 

All of this indicates a total po-t- 
war demand for consumer goo's, 
at 1943 prices, of roughly $10%,- 
400,000,000. For the first time in 
the history of the country, the « 
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Ot ils 
dis- 
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arly 
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oods 
yuble 
per- 
hvsi- 
298 HO 
i is 
hysi- 
dat 
). In 
atch- 
bout 
thing 
wore 
vould 
verr, 
post- 
DOW'S, 


105,- 


wand for consumer goods will ex- 
ed $100,000,000,000 a year. If 
nsumers buy $106,400,000,000 
goods, and if government ex- 
nditures leave $125,000,000,000 
- private use, there will remain 
out $18,600,000,000 of goods to 
et the demands of business. 
What are likely to be the de- 
ads of business? The replace- 
it of equipment will be large. It 
ikely to run one and one-half 
es corporate depreciation al- 
inces, or about $12,000,000,- 
«0. Industrial construction, for a 
le, may be expected to be small, 
uuse business enterprises will 
iit the clarification of economic 
ids before making long-term 
us. In physical volume, indus- 
| construction for a while may 
10 higher than in 1939. At 1943 
ves it would be about $4,000,- 
000 a year. The restoration 
nventories will take about $3,- 
1,000,000 a year for 
rs. The demand for housing 


three 


iy be held down for a year or 

» because people will await clari- 
ication of economic conditions be- 
fore starting to build. At any rate, 
lei us hope that it is slow to rise. 
If it is no greater in physical vol- 
une than the low level of 1939, it 
will be about $2,600,000,000 in 
1943 prices. 

\s the accumulated demand for 
durable consumer goods, goods for 
inventories, and industrial equip- 
ment subsides, we must depend for 
stability upon a rise in demand 
for industrial construction and 
residential building. Given sensible 
tax policies, the potential demand 
here is likely to be very large. An 
investment of about $2.00 in fac- 
tories, mines, railroads, public 
utilities, stores, office buildings, 
and inventories seems to be re- 
quired for every dollar of goods 
produced for consumers per year. 
If annual consumer demand rises 
in terms of 1943 dollars by about 
$5.5,000,000,000, we shall need to 
increase our industrial plant, 
quipment, and inventories, in the 
irst five or ten years after the war 

possibly $70,000,000,000. 
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BUY BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


Revised ... Up-to-Date... Free! 


THE HAMMERMILL MANUAL 
OF PAPER INFORMATION 


SECOND EDITION 


Lists all Hammermill papers ...Tells what grades, colors, 
weights, finishes, sizes are now made...Conveniently indexed! 


Send for the revised edition of this timesaver! 


b gar will want to keep this sec- 
ond edition of the HAMMERMILL 
MANUAL OF PAPER INFORMATION 
on your desk for ready reference. 
You will find it a useful and com- 
pact guide which will save you from 
wasting time ordering papers not 
being made today. 


FREE! 


Mail this 
coupon now! 


Name 


It tells at a glance what Ham- 
mermill papers are available. It will 
save your time and help you specify 
paper sizes that cut economically, 
in quantities that handle and ship 
conveniently. The new manual is 
free. Just write today or mail the 
coupon below for your copy 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me—free—a copy of the second 
edition of the Hammermill Manual of 
Paper Information. 





Position 





(Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhead.) as-au 
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make MAN-HOURS 
COUNT MORE 


With This Productive 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


Greatly increased production, at 
no extra time cost, is just one 
profit-creating benefit of using the 
Morton Suggestion System. Time- 
saving ideas alone—made avail- 
able to business and industry 
through chis system—have result- 
ed in millions of dollars in added 
profit to Morton users. 

This professional help in utiliz- 
ing the creative thinking ability 
of your own organization will be 
extra valuable as costs become in- 
creasingly important in the near 
future. The Morton Suggestion 
System works any time, anywhere. 
Ic brings you, at low cost and 
without time-consuming experi- 
ments, thoroughly tested and 
proved methods and equipment. 
Ic puts more than 16 years’ expe- 
rience in the “idea business’’ to 
work for you. 

Get the complete facts about 
how to put your business on a 
ready - for - anything basis. Write 
today for cost-free details of the 

Morton Sugges- 
tion System. 
There’s no obli- 
gation involved. 


The Morton Sugges- 
tion System is also 
of incalculable value 
in building and 
mdintdining employe 
morale. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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‘Training Office 


(Continued from page 15) 


supervisor and at least a dozen 
| congenial associates. She had done 
| a little work and knew what was 
expected of her, and what the com- 
pany gave in return. 

She says the person who took 
her around was a very good lis- 
tener, apparently eager to hear her 
simplest questions, and made her 
feel that they were really impor- 
tant. He answered them unhesi- 
tatingly, clearly, and fully, so she 
did not fear to ask other ques- 
tions which, under other condi- 
tions, she would not have asked. 
At the end of the first week 

Frances knew a lot about “her” 
company and how “her” depart- 
ment operated. She had attended 
a lecture on safety and care of 
equipment in her department. 
When a radio announcer said the 
company had almost raised its 
Fifth War Bond quota, her eyes 
sparkled with satisfaction and 
pride. 

Instead of leaving her job, as 
Jane did at the end of the first 
week, Frances is looking forward 
with expectation and hope to suc- 
cess and promotion. She is think- 
ing already about how she can do 
more each day, be more effective, 
and give better service for her 
salary. That is the result of the 
first step of good training—early 
induction training. 

Good early induction training is 
perhaps more important today 
than ever. It may appear to some 
shortsighted office managers and 
top executives to be expensive, but 
the method used with Jane may be 
more expensive. 

Early 


should cover, at least, full informa- 


induction processes 
tion on the following: 
1. Company history and _ or- 
ganization 
Products made or handled 
Services to customers 
4. Kind of customers served 


Employees 


Place of the department 
the company 

Salary plan and pay per 
Regular hours and overt 
Deductions from pay 
Extra services to employ. s 


] 


such as: Insurance, | 

pitalization, health servi: 
cafeteria, etc. 

10. Vacation plan and holid: -, 
off 

11. Rules of conduct 

12. Suggestion plan, if any 

13. Promotion prospects. 

Telling about these things 
bally is not enough—they sh« 
be in writing, even if only Min 
graphed. Telling two or thre 
times will not prevent misun: 
standing. 

For example, Henry was 
very alert. He was hired becans 
he seemed to have sufficient qu 
fications for the job. At the t 
of his employment he was told |x 
would work regularly forty h 
per week but might have an oppor- 
tunity to work “overtime” occa 
sionally at “time and a half.” On 
the second day of his employment 
his supervisor asked him to sta 
for some overtime work. He worked 
for an extra hour that day and 
also the next day—two hours to 
tal. When he received his pay chick 
at the end of the week he becai 
disturbed and went to his super 
visor, complaining that he had 1 
received enough money. The super 
visor’s explanation did not satis 
fy. He appealed to the personnel 
manager. Likewise, the personne! 
manager explained that since |i 
had begun work late in the wk 
he had only worked thirty-‘wo 
hours regular time and two hours 
extra—total thirty-four hows 
Since he had not worked over f: 
hours in the week, he was not 
titled to any overtime pay at | 
and a half—only straight 
pay for the two extra hours. 

Henry could not be convi 
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iat overtime work requested by 
ie supervisor was not the same 
ind of overtime referred to by 
ie personnel manager at the time 
employment and for which he 
is promised pay at time and a 
df. He quit that evening. This 
ue story is just another case to 
ow that putting information in 
riting may prevent misunder- 
indings and arguments. 
The case about Henry suggests 
opportunity every supervisor 
s on pay day. If the first pay 
ecks 


thod of calculating them checked 


were examined, and the 
d explained fully to the new em- 
oyee, a confidence in the com- 
ny might be developed. 
A checkup on the progress be- 
made by the new employee 
jould be made periodicall y—say 
rty, sixty, and one hundred and 
iwenty days after employment. 
When the office manager or per- 
sonnel manager has before him 
such a formal report, intelligently 


filled out by the supervisor, he may 
have the cue for taking corrective 
measures. Poor progress, lack of 
cooperation, low production, and 
other similar situations may point 
to poor training rather than fail- 
ure on the part of the employee. 
An interview with the employee 
may be advisable. From this may 
come ideas to be incorporated in 
the training program. Inadequacy 
of the manuals and written pro- 
cedures, as well as the methods: of 
presentation, may be involved. 

The office manager should rec 
ognize and train every supervisor 
of people to use the following seven 
basic elements of training on the 
job*: 

1. Analysis of the job. The job 
analysis, which has been discussed 
for many years in office manage- 
ment circles, is the very foundation 
for a good training plan as well as 
*For further development of this idea, see 
Craig and Charters’ Personal Leadership in 
Industry, and literature on “Training Within 


Industry,”” developed by the Manpower Com- 
mission. 


for other activities. When the job 
analysis is made, simplification and 
naturally 
It’s easy, then, to outline the steps 


standardization come. 
for explaining how to do the work. 

2. Being a good teacher. Being 
a good supervisor or manager 
means being a good teacher. That, 
in turn, means being patient, logi- 
cal, sympathetic, thorough, and 
kind. We can be helped a lot by 
putting down all the good charac- 
teristics we can recall about. our 
favorite grade and high school 
teachers, then trying seriously to 
copy them in training our new em- 
ployees who are really still in 
school—a real, practical, business 
school. 

3. Explanation or telling. Too 
often we say, “I told them, but 
they are so dumb.” The trouble 
may be in how we told them. Did 
we really transmit clearly what we 
know so well into the mind of the 
clerk or the new assistant? 

4. Demonstration or showimg. A 





Noise 


ACOUSTOR 


contro! 


CABINET 


Cuts NOISE to a Whis p ec + on 


any Standard Business Machine 


The Acoustor Cabinet absorbs noise at the source. 
In a few minutes, the one-piece cabinet can be 
placed in position around the machine and the 
racket ceases forever. . . . Quiet reigns supreme 
whether you have one machine or several. 

Customers and employees alike enjoy blanket quiet- 
ness made possible by Acoustor Cabinets. The 
built-in fluorescent lighting plus noise control re- 
duces operator fatigue. A girl will post more fig- 
ures accurately each day and customers approve the 
neat appearance of a department with Acoustor- 


equipped machines. 
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livery on order. 


THE CO USTOR COMPANY 





652 MARSHALL ST. 
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YOUNGSTOWN, QHIO 


PHONE..WIRE..WRITE... 


Prompt response to inquiry and quick de- 


Each Acoustor Cabinet has built-in 
fluorescent lighting. No glare or 
vibration. Fits any standard size of 
office machine. No alterations are 


a typical layout. 


You need no extra space for 
Acoustor Cabinets. Here is 


needed to have quiet. Stan- 
dard finish is office green. 
Place order today. 
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ESTABLISHED 


The ages 
REYNOLDS 
C— 5 —> 
REYNOLDS 


COMPANY © DAYTON, OHIO 





Complete Service for Designing and Producing . . . Carbon 


Interleaved Forms, Commercial Checks, Payroll Checks and 


Systems, Advertising Literature, Distinctive Lithographed 


Stationery, Forms of every kind for Business and Industry. 


Write us regarding your needs . . . or ask our representa- 


tive to call. 


Sales offices in most principal cities. 


PRINTERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 





good demonstration is essential. 
By showing slowly and carefully 
the methods to be followed, the 
employee not only sees but he may 
begin to develop confidence. 

5. Trial or testing. Confidence is 
greatly strengthened by having the 
clerk do the operation step by step 
as you encourage and assist him. 

6. Correction. When a habit is 
formed, it takes considerable effort 
and determination to change it. 
Therefore, it is essential that cor- 
rections be made and careful guid- 
ance be given to see that correct 
used 


standardized methods are 


+4 


from the very beginning and hab- 
its formed in doing the work by 
the “one best method.” 

7. Follow-up. The better super- 
visors recognize the value in keep- 
ing close contact with workers, 
again and again telling, showing, 
testing, and correcting. 

Frankly, it is not sufficient just 
to read about training and agree 
with it. The office manager and his 
staff must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with and always have in 
mind every step, so they may ree- 
‘ognize instantly the good training 
that is being done by the few. 


Newest Product 
of F'airbanks- 
Morse Shown 
N AN 


tended by 


all-day ceremony, a 
competitors, cu 
tomers, prospects, the governo 
of two states, many railroad, fina 
cial, and community leaders, Fa 
banks, Morse & Company intr. 
duced its newest product, a Dies: 
electric locomotive on August 

The new locomotive, first to 

built by the company, was < 
livered to the Chicago, Milwauk: 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, to 

put into immediate service as 
switcher. 

Although Fairbanks-Morse | 
long been a leader in building 
ternal combustion engines, most 
its Diesel-electric units have b 
stationary power plants, or hi: 
been especially built for the Nay 
or for use on boats of vario 
classes. The locomotive delive: 
to the Milwaukee road was the fi: 
complete unit to come from 
company’s big shops at Bek 
Wisconsin. 

Since some of the Navy pow 
plants were also suitable for use 
locomotives, the company obtain 
permission from the government 
start delivery of locomotives to 1 
lieve the pressing need for m 
motive power on the railroacs 
Without the need for conversio 
and without taking needed lab: 
from its still active Navy pi 
gram, the company was able 
produce this first locomotive whic! 
is the first actual step in its e) 
pansion program, planned to gis 
employment to’ the hundreds 
F-M employees now in the Armu 
Services. 

A special train from Chicago 
Beloit brought hundri 
people to Beloit to witness tl 
ceremonies. After presentation 
the locomotive and acceptance ly 
the railroad, the shining gray a’ 
yellow unit was parked in front 
the station and ramps erected 
by employ 


several 


permit inspection 
and townspeople. 
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PFGE Desapemence ss Mas 


As each business returns to civilian production, there is a whole new set of office 
oroblems, some of which did not exist in the past. All of which means that, more 
-han ever before, the office manager needs trained help, good tools, and ample 
equipment. It is not too much to say that the skill, accuracy, and speed with which 
-he office serves the top management after the war may determine how rapidly a 
company is able to complete its plans for reconversion to peacetime production 





PEOPLE ROU- 
this experiment. 


, pera ayggon 
TINE: Try 
(| in a new employee and give 
a set of simple instructions, 
ch as, “Copy each order on this 
m, including the customer’s 
me, address, quantity purchased, 
price, and the total in these 
Then 
name, the 
iipping date. This is a five-part 
m. When you finished 
pying this information on the 
form, dispose of the copies as fol- 
lows: The original to the customer, 


ices (indicate spaces). 


yy the salesman’s 


have 


tle second copy to the sales man- 
ager, the third copy to the sales- 
nian, the fourth copy to the statis- 
tical department, and the fifth copy 
you retain in this file, for future 
reference. File the copies by con- 
secutive numbers.” After you have 
given these instructions, ask the 
uew clerk to go ahead with the 
work, then go away and leave her 
for one hour. Return, and you'll 
tind her, unless she is unusual, in a 
state bordering hysteria if she is 
sincere, or in an “I should give a 
damn” mood if she is not sincere 
ind ambitious. 


* 
BETTER WAY TO TEACH: 


Is to sit down with the new 
cierk, take an order, explain how 
tle salesman obtains the orders, or 
w they are mailed in. Explain 
what happens to the order. Tell 
why the form is needed, and ex- 
p vin the job thus: “Now we need 
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to know who ordered this merchan- 
dise. His name, his street address, 
and the town or city. There is a 
space on the form for all these. 
It’s just like writing a letter to a 
friend—name, street address, town 
or city. Then we have to know 
how much was sold—how many 
pieces, or units, how many pounds 
or gallons, whatever the unit of 
measurement is. We have a space 
for that, too. Copy it off, putting 
down the number of units, the price 
per unit, and the total amount. 
(Give an example here.) Now we 
want a record of the man who sold 
this order—the salesman’s name. 
Explain why this is necessary. 
Show where the salesman’s name is 
found on the form. Then tell why 
the different copies are necessary, 
and how they are used. Remember, 
a new clerk may never have heard 
of a statistical department, and 
may be slightly in doubt as to 
what a statistic is. Go over each 
department and call attention to 
the colors of the different copies. 
White, or 


tomer. Blue to the sales manager. 


original, to the cus- 


And so on and on, slowly, and 
patiently. Stop occasionally to be 
sure the new clerk is listening, and 
hasn’t let her mind wander off to 
start thinking about the new dress 
her best friend had on this morn- 
ing. Then, when finished, ask the 
new clerk to try the job, and do 
not instruct until she asks a ques- 
tion, or begins to do something 
wrong. As each step is completed 


correctly, compliment her, and re- 
peat a brief description of the 
operation. After she has completed 
a form, and distributed the copies 
correctly, go away; then come 
back in an hour and check the 
work. It will probably be reason- 
ably well done. We must remember 
that the usual instruction or ex- 
planation is given by a person long 
familiar with the work, impatient, 
in a hurry, and unwilling to re- 
member that the new person is in 
a strange place, hearing unfamiliar 
words, somewhat bewildered and 


nervous. 
* 
IMEOGRAPH STENCIL 


sheets, with facsimile of any of 
the three War Department inven- 
tory schedule forms placed on the 
surface of the stencil sheet, are now 
available from A. B. Dick Com- 
pany. The facsimile form serves as 
an exact guide for the typist in 
positioning copy to be added to 
the printed War Department in- 
ventory schedules. As many copies 
as may be needed can be produced 
from the single typing. Write the 
company for description and 
prices. It’s a time-saver. War De- 
partment requires twenty or more 
copies of these schedules. 


* 
ENTRALIZED calculating de- 


partments are saving money in 
some organizations. One office we 
visited 


recently had completed 
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EXPANDS 


fastest 





OR CONTRACTS 
WITH THE JOB 


McBee Keysort is both 
card system 
flexible. If the accounting job requires 
handling a million cards a day, or just 
a thousand, it’s all the same to Keysort. 
Trained operators are not required, and 
costly machinery or equipment is not 
needed. Ask the McBee representative. 


THE M€BEE COMPANY 


295 Madison Ave., New York 


Offices in Principal Cities 


the world’s 


and the most 











bringing together all the calculat- 
ing machine operators in one big 
department—more than fifty of 
them. They had formerly been 
scattered throughout the offices on 
several floors, with each depart- 
ment or section doing its own cal- 
culating. Standardizing opera- 
tions, centralizing the work, and 
including expert supervision have 
resulted in a saving of $1,550 a 
month, claims the man who super- 
vised the centralization job. When 
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beginning such a program, expect 
every department head to oppose 
the plan at first. They will have 
many reasons for wanting to do 
their calculating in their own de- 
partments, but these reasons can 
usually be overcome without too 
much difficulty. 


* 
IST THE MAKESHIFTS in 


your office and check them 
against the best possible method 


of doing the job. We recently 
visited a modern plant, built and 
equipped by the Navy Depart 
ment. So far as we could tell, ever: 
modern machine tool needed w:- 
included. Nothing was moved | 
hand for which there was a m: 
chine to do the job. Everythin. 
was clean and orderly, well a 
ranged, and the work seemed 
flow in a straight line through t! 
plant. Parts, as needed, seemed a 
most to float to the work. Near! 
every worker had some special ek 
trical tool to speed his job. The: 
seemed to be no lost motion, 1 
one walking around unnecessaril. 
It was a beautiful operation. B 
in the office, the picture was di! 
ferent. Of course, the office was ol: 
Typists were using desks the typ 
writer platforms of which were cd: 
ing a hula dance and jiggling s 
that the typists complained 
headaches. There were all sorts «| 
home-made makeshifts. Papers 
were piled high on desks ani 
tables. Window sills were stack«| 
with more papers. Many peop): 
seemed to be walking around look 
ing for supplies, for papers, or fo: 
other people. A rough guess is tha 
the office was only half as efficient 
as the plant. But the plant had tl. 
tools and facilities; the office had 
none—well, almost none, to lb 
more accurate. 


* 
FFICE MACHINES get big 


ger, more complicated, mor 
wonderful all the time. Most r 
cent is a 35-ton, 51-foot electrica! 
brain which will solve any known 
mathematical problem. It is in us: 
by the Navy, solving intricat: 
mathematical problems which onc 
required such vast and detaile«! 
calculations that the jobs wer 
practically impossible to hand) 
The machine has 500 miles of wire. 
3,000,000 wire connections. It was 
produced by IBM. After the war. 
the machine will be put to wor! 
solving problems which have pr 
viously defied solution. Alread, 
the machine has found errors | 
some of the handy reference tabl 
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upon which science and industry 
have relied for many years. Want 
me for your office? 


x 

HORT-CUTS IN OFFICES 
§ are not as widely used and 
own as some office managers 
m to think. One office manager 
cked through his office to learn 
widely certain  short-cuts, 
sich as the chain method of ad- 
d-ssing envelopes, were being 
d. Many operators had never 
d any of these short-cuts, al- 
ugh they are well known in 
st offices. He’s asking all super- 
ws to list these short-cuts and 
that all operators are properly 

-tructed in their use now. 


* 


ASTE PAPER CONSERVA- 

TION is one of the most im- 
portant phases of the war effort 
today. While most offices have set 
up excellent plans for conserving 
ind salvaging paper, there are 
some which are notably wasteful 
even today when paper is one of 
the most critical items. Paper is a 
war material and the shortage 
grows more acute as the war goes 
on. Unless we are to have more 
cuts in supplies, every office needs 
to cooperate fully in getting its 
scrap to waste paper dealers. 


* 
ATE STARTERS are the wor- 


ry of many office managers. 
Reason for this in some offices is 
that work is not properly dis- 
tributed, or that working papers 
are stored too far away from the 
desks where the work is done. 
Preparation time can easily con- 
sume half an hour where office work 
is not properly organized. In many 
cases, working papers are sent to 
tiles or to safe vaults each night 
when there is no need for such pre- 
cautions. All this takes time in 
starting each morning, and more 
‘ime at night putting away the 
work. It may be worth while to 
check opérations with a view to- 
ward saving some of the prepara- 
tion and put-away time consumed. 
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CARDINEER 


Horizontal Wheel Model, 72-70 
Capacity, 2500 cards 


CARDINEER 
Small Desk Model, 
72-05 
Capacity, 1500 cards 


Cardineer—now available in 
four different models. Keeping 
office records in wartime de- 
mands equipment best suited to 
the job. To save man-power—to 
speed work—toconservespace— 
to promote contentment among 


ORD-KEEPING NEEDS 


CARDINEER 
Senior Model, 72-45 
Capacity up to 15000 cards 


CARDINEER 
The Master Model, 72-58 
Capacity, 6000 cards 


the day when economy of oper- 
ation may be the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. So, look 
ahead to postwar conditions. 
Get prepared now. 

Cardineer holds up to 15000 
cards for quick posting or in- 





stant reference. No eye-strain 
—greatest control—lowest 
cost. Choose the model best 
suited to your needs. Phone or 
write for literature. Ready for 
immediate delivery. 


employees, use the Cardineer. 


Compact, portable, and trim, 
Cardineer provides mow a 
method of record keeping that 
saves time and money against 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED « CANTON 2, OHIO 


BUY WAR BONDS 


\ 23g 
DIEBOLD ARMOR Ss ty 60 hs Boot 


CARODINEER TRA-OERX 
., FOR AMERICAS totery His ver 
ARMED FORCES 


ASK FOR YOURS 
Studies in time-money soving 
FLEX-SITE o 


ol Visible Files Visible Book 


Aveilable when victory comes — Safes; Money Chests 


Electric Rekordesk Safes; Bank Vaults; Office Accessories 














“Pick up a mirror—look into it—you will 
see the World's Greatest Safety Device!” 


That’s a sample of the kind of thing you will find in the new safety booklet— 
“SAFE-OLOGY”—written by Grant Shay, Director of Safety for Mills Indus- 
tries, Inc., Chicago. With its new “down-to-earth” humorous approach, “SAFE- 
OLOGY” is proving to be one of the most effective booklets on safety for dis- 
tributing to employees. Costs only two cents each when ordered in lots of one 
thousand. Send today on your letterhead for a complimentary sample copy of 
“SAFE-OLOGY.” When you read it, you will want every employee to get one. 


The Dartnell Corporation * Chicago 40, III. 

















Y...Cw... NAMM 


Somebody asks, ‘‘Will there be any human relations in business after the war? Will 
there be one long continuous fight when business can obtain plenty of help, and tne 
workers can no longer write their own tickets?’’ The answer to this question see:ns 
to be that human relations in business will be more important then than ever before. 
Carelessly administered human relations may wreck any business, or stifle its growth 





TO YOUR HEALTH! 
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This is a picture showing the layout and type of illustration used 
in one of the articles that appeared in the Douglas aircraft news- 
paper, “Airview News,” telling the plant personnel about the fine 
medical department that had been set up and urging them to use 
it, thus cutting down on the number of absences caused by neglect 


Douglas Plant Newspaper Tells Employees 
About Medical Facilities and Personnel 


Even the finest doctors and 
the finest medical equipment 
aren’t much good if the em- 
ployees don’t make use of them. 
Douglas Aircraft, Chicago, 
“sold” its medical service to 
employees through the weekly 
plant newspaper. 

In one issue the medical de- 
partment was described in a 
two-page spread with pictures 
of the medical staff and the 
available facilities in actual use. 
In this way the employees be- 
came better acquainted with the 
facilities available and, as a re- 
sult, began to make use of 
them, thus saving many man- 
hours ordinarily lost because of 
neglect, improperly treated in- 
juries, and illness. 
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The article described the 
first-class laboratory equipped 
for diagnosis and blood typing. 
X-ray is of great value in in- 
dustrial medicine, and, in addi- 
tion to a large X-ray machine 
in the dispensary, there is a 
portable machine available for 
outlying use. A portable pul- 
motor stands ready for use in 
emergency cases. 

Physiotherapy for the re- 
habilitation of employees re- 
turning to work after certain 
illnesses and injuries is not 
overlooked. Some of the equip- 
ment in the physiotherapy de- 
partment includes two short- 
wave machines, a hydrotherapy 
bath, and ultraviolet and infra- 
red lamps. 


On-the-spot surgery is per- 
formed in the main dispensary. 
Any type of emergency indus- 
trial accident surgery can be 
performed in the well-equipped 
operating room. 

The paper explained the vis- 
iting nurse program sponsored 
by the medical department to 
handle those cases not severe 
enough to require hospitaliza- 


tion, and the location of the 
various dispensaries in the } ‘nt 
area, as well as the proce: |ure 
ordinarily followed in the «ase 
of serious industrial accic: i:ts 
Now the employees not only 
know that there is a me:‘ical 
department, but they |iow 
where it is, and that it is ex- 
cellently staffed and equi))ed, 
ready to serve them at any time 


Company Uses Industrial Chaplains to 
Eliminate Causes of Absenteeism 


So successful was a Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania, minister in 
curbing absenteeism at _ the 
Doehler Dye Casting Works 
that the company installed a 
clergyman as industrial chap- 
lain at its Batavia, New York, 
plant with equal success. 

“T have had a lot of experience 
with absenteeism in church,” 
explained the rector. “It has 
been a problem to keep after 
members who are frequently 
missing from their pews. 

“Workers tell me things they 
wouldn’t want to mention to 


their foremen, especially if they 
are disgruntled. If the sugyes- 
tion seems practical to me, I 
carry it to the proper authiori- 
ties and changes are mac, if 
possible. The system works and 
everyone seems better 
fied.” 

The company furnishes ab- 
sentee lists to the clergymen 
who interview the emplovees 
about the cause of their ab- 
sence. Both ministers declare 
that being industrial chaplains 
does not interfere with their 
church duties. 


sutis- 


Stewart-Warner Forms Quarter Century 
Club —Honors 25-Year Employees 


Recently, at a dinner in 
Chicago, 272 Stewart-Warner 
Corporation employees with 
twenty-five or more years of 
service formed a self-governing 
group known as the Quarter 
Century Club. 

Special tribute was paid to 
several of the oldest employees, 
and diamond studded gold pins 
were presented to the entire 
group by James S. Knowlson, 
president and chairman of the 


board of Stewart-Warner. The 
founding of this club rep- 
resents the fulfillment of a de- 
sire of Frank A. Ross, senior 
vice president, who died last 
November. Shortly before his 
death, he made the preliminary 
steps leading to the service pin 
awards ‘and the club. Plans are 
also under way to award })ins 
to employees with period. of 
service ranging from 5, 1". 15 
to 20 years. 
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Tells Aircraft Foremen to Gain the 
Respect of the Woman Worker 


i, a message to aircraft fore- 
Carl W. Coslow, division 
ger, Vultee Field, Consoli- 
| Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
explained that in order to 
roduction and cooperation 
if women workers, foremen 
make an attempt to un- 
ind the woman worker 
iin her faith and respect. 
the aircraft industry, 50 
cent of the workers are 
1, and in four months’ 
the percentage of women 
rs will have increased to 
er cent. This means that a 
| effort must be made by 
visors to keep the women 
uted and producing. 
rmerly,” Mr. Coslow told 
joremen, “your employees, 
ense, stood in awe of you. 
is not true today. These 
en insist that you measure 


up as a man, a competent, pa- 
tient, tolerant teacher, and an 
intelligent leader. .. . 

“It is not given to many men 
to understand even one woman 
much less hundreds of them, but 
such is your problem and upon 
it depends, to a large extent, 
your success or failure—also 
your great opportunity.” 

Mr. Coslow went on to pre- 
dict that in from two to five 
years after the war the air- 
planes “and the airlanes opened 
up by them will amaze the 
world. Virgin markets will be 
developed in South America, 
Africa, New Zealand, Aus 
tralia, Alaska, and other coun- 
tries. Tremendous commercial 
possibilities will be available to 
you men who know planes 
how to build them and how to 
maintain them.” 


Telephone Company Solves Housing 
By Adapting Seaside Residence 


Column Terrace, a fine old 
summer residence, is the pride 
of ‘clephone operators in Fal- 
mouth and Cataumet, Massa- 
chusetts, It is home for seventy- 
two girls who have been trans- 
ferred to these towns from 
various departments through- 
out New England to handle the 
wartime communications of 
Camp Edwards. 

Featuring a glassed-in ter- 
race and a kitchen equipped to 
provide a small snack or a com- 


plete dinner, Column Terrace 
combines the comfort of home 
with the informal freedom of a 
college dormitory. It is in a 
location which offers the best 
country and seaside facilities 
and recreation. 

Most of the operators live in 
Terrace or its annex and a few 
live in town, but all gather at 
the Terrace for dinner, recrea- 
tion, and company sponsored 
nutrition and first aid courses. 
Taxis provide transportation to 


I's on the house! Workers in a midwest ordnance plant line wp 
(lurg “rest period” for a steaming cup of coffee. Many plants 
make available some sort of refreshment, such as coffee or soup, 
to help get their workers over the hump of key fatigue periods 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


The Illinois Central System published this advertisement in towns 
along the Illinois Central lines. It was published as a tribute 
to its workers for the many valuable suggestions they offered 
that have helped improve the railroad’s service through this war 

improvements that will benefit passengers in the years to come 





the switchboards in both towns. 

There are five hostesses who 
act as mothers, friends, and ad- 
visers to the girls; and there is 


a hostess on duty every hour of 
the day and night, for there are 
girls on duty, coming and going 
at all times. 


Predicts That Industrial Music Will Be 
Continued and Expanded After the War 


Postwar employment for an 
estimated 26,000 musically 
trained personnel as_ plant 
broadcast directors in the ex- 
panding field of industrial mu- 
sic was forecast by Philip J. 
Jacoby, of the RCA Industrial 
Music Service, in a public lec- 
ture in New York University’s 
school of education auditorium. 

Speaking in a lecture course 
which NYU has added to the 
school’s summer curriculum in 
cooperation with RCA Victor 
Division, Mr. Jacoby said that 


‘industrial music opens a tre- 


mendous and undeveloped 
avenue to students of music. 
“The need is great—and will 
certainly increase—for trained 
musicians and students of mu- 
sic to take over the broadcast- 
ing activities of companies 
equipped with plant broadcast- 


ing or plant paging systems.” 

Citing surveys which reveal 
that 80 per cent of British in- 
dustrial plants were playing 
musie for their workers three 
years ago, he said that the 
same proportion in the United 
States would mean approxi- 
mately 130,000 plants with mu- 
sic. Profitable employment 
would be provided for 26,000 
men and women with musical 
backgrounds, he said, if only 20 
per cent of such U.S. firms de- 
cide to employ a full-time plant 
broadcast director. 

Trained college or profes- 
sional athletes, he pointed out, 
are usually engaged by indus- 
tries to serve as plant recrea- 
tional directors, adding that 
music in an industrial plant 
calls, to an even greater extent, 
for the supervision of an expert. 
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How well a business does little things often determines how well it does the bigger, 
more important things. Teaching people to be on the alert for better ways to do 
routine tasks is an almost certain way to improve methods, increase accuracy and 
skill in doing the more important jobs. This department features better ways to do 


small jobs, ways to speed routine and check wasteful operations in all business 





1. G. E. Asks Customers 
About Ranges 


TO 25,000 FAMILIES, recently, went 
an illustrated questionnaire booklet from 
General Electric’s appliance and mer- 
chandise department. Purpose of the 
booklet is to give consumers an oppor- 
tunity to tell what kind of range they 
will prefer after the war. 

According to C. A. Brewer, manager 
of the company’s distribution services, 
the two-color booklet will allow the cus- 
tomers to determine just what type of 
range will be manufactured after the 
war. Many questions such as, “Would 
you rather have controls on the front 
or back panel?” and “Which location do 


’ 


you prefer for the surface burners?’ 
were asked, Tabulation of the answers 
will probably provide a sound guide for 
the designers of the company’s postwar 
ranges, it is believed. 


2. Dining Car Stewards 
Use Adding Machines 


BECAUSE of the rush of business in 
Rock Island diners, many stewards 
found it impossible to complete cash re- 
ports promptly after ending their runs. 
As the stewards could not turn in their 
cash until the report was completed, it 
made it necessary for the stewards to 
carry unusually large amounts of cash, 
at times, overnight. To speed up report 





































completion, the railroad auditor put a 
small adding machine on each diner, in- 
structed the stewards to add each check 
at the time it was paid. Following tiis 
plan, when the last customer’s chick 
was paid the steward had but to depris 
the “total” key and his daily recei;ts 
were totaled. Then, to complete his re- 
port, he had but to count his cash, recon- 
cile the cash total with the figure on 
the adding machine tape, attach the tipe 
to the cash, and turn it in at the end 
of his run. Seems to us that many other 
types of cashiers could use the same 
plan followed by Rock Island. 


z 


3. Ruler Saves Time in 
Counting Cards 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON COM- 
PANY of New York uses an ordinary 
ruler on which an indicator strip has 
been pasted to show the number of cards 
per inch. By placing one of these rulers 
over a stack of cards, a fairly accurate 
count may be obtained much quicker 
than by ordinary methods of counting. 
This plan was one of many submitted 
for the exhibit of the National Office 
Management Association at its recent 
meeting in New York. 


4. Cut Printing Costs by 
Standard Quantities 


ONE LARGE, national company has 
asked all branch offices to adhere to 
standard quantities when ordering sup- 
plies such as business cards, envelopes, 
letterheads, and similar stationery items. 
This enables the company to order print- 
ing more economically. Thus, by requir- 
ing salesmen’s cards to be ordered in 
units of 250, 500, or 1,000 at a time, all 
orders for quantities of 250 may be 
“vanged” and run at the same time. Simi- 
larly, all orders for 500 are held until 
there are a number of similar oriers, 
and then placed with the printer for 
running in “gangs.” Formerly, or:ers 
















came in for 100, 250, 300, 450, etc., so 
that each order was placed separa‘ely, 
increasing the cost unnecessarily. The 
same plan could be applied to practically 


Second of a series of improved designs for small business establishments to be 
offered to industry by Armstrong Cork Company. This is a beauty parlor inte- 
rior, built from suggestions by equipment companies, shop owners, and several 
different merchandising experts. Other industrial designs will be offered later 
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all supplies of printed materials with a 
considerable saving in many organiza- 


tions. 


5. Uses Postcards for 
Check Forms 


i;NITH in money-saving ideas, so far 
we have noticed, is a western attor- 
ey’s use of government penny postcards 
for checks. Regulation check form is 
rinted on government postcards. When 
led in and signed, the postcard, which 
inmailed without any cover, becomes a 
ink check. While we do not recommend 
ie idea, and have no knowledge of the 
nks’ attitude toward this plan, the 
in who uses it seems pleased with the 


eu 


6. Mimeograph Used in 
Payroll System 


!\YROLL operations are speeded up, 
isanpower conserved, inaccuracies elimi- 
nated, and available equipment utilized 
to better advantage by adopting a pay- 
roll system based on the use of the Dick 
Mimeograph as a vehicle for processing. 
With one typing operation, a complete 
payroll procedure, from the initial work 
sheet to the posted Social Security rec- 
ord of the earnings of each employee, is 
produced. This includes individual pay- 
roll sheets, notice of earnings, pay 
cheeks, and various deductions covering 
every employee. Some of the advantages 
of the system are: 

1. Only one typing is necessary for 
the entire payroll job. 

2. Office equipment is difficult to obtain 
it present and skilled operators are not 
required, 

3. Repetitive checking of multiple op- 
erations is eliminated. 

4. Accurate and automatic payroll in- 
formation is produced. 

5. The system is clean and the finished 
payroll, checks, ete., present an excellent 
appearance, 

The system just described is used in 
the offices of Gibbs and Hill, Inc., New 
York, and is published here through the 
courtesy of National Office Management 
\ssociation. 


7. Girls Prepare Letter 
‘“Setups’’ for Typists 


NOTICING that typists and stenogra- 
phers spend considerable time gathering, 
jogging, and readying sets of letterheads, 
second sheets, and carbons, the manager 
of a stenographic department which em- 
ploys two young girls as messengers 
now has the messengers spend their spare 
time inserting carbons, preparing sets of 
letterheads, carbons, and one copy, letter- 
heads, carbons, and two copies, and dis- 
tributing them to the desks of typists 
and stenographers. Considerable time is 
saved for the higher priced stenogra- 
phers and typists by this plan, it is 
claimed, 
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8. Fire Extinguisher Drills | 
For Employees 


IN SOME cases where disastrous fires 
occur, investigations show that had em- 
ployees been more familiar with the loca- 
tion of fire extinguishers, or more skilled 
in their operation, extensive damage 
might have been prevented. To overcome | 
this, the Safety Research Institute rec- 
ommends holding of employee fire ex- 
tinguisher drills. It reports: 

“The simplest way to hold a fire ex- | 
tinguisher drill is to have the employees 
attend a demonstration where the various 
types of extinguishers on the premises 
are operated and their use on the differ- 
ent classes of fire is explained. 

“But it is better, when possible, to let 
the workers discharge the extinguishers 
themselves, under supervision, so that 
they will get the ‘feel’ of the operation. 
The demonstrator can also supervise the 
recharging of an extinguisher of each 
type at this time, even though it is de- 
sirable that recharging and inspection of 
extinguishers be the responsibility of one 
or more men who have been specially 
trained in such work. 

“The use of actual test fires adds to 
the interest of a demonstration, but it is 
not essential and, in many places, is im- 
practicable. If actual fires are to be set, 
permission and, if possible, cooperation 
should be obtained from the fire depart- 
ment. 

“Many firms hold frequent fire drills, 
when the workers are trained in all 
phases of small fire fighting and salvage 
work, and are repaid for this trouble by 
a marked reduction in their fire losses. 
But no business, however small, can 
afford to neglect holding at least one 
employee fire drill a year.” 


9. Telephone Numbers 
On Forms Save Time 


HOW many times is it necessary to tele- 
phone some company regarding a ship- 
ment, a bill, an invoice, a delivery ticket, 
or other matter? The answer is that 
many a minute could be saved if ALL 
business forms, such as letterheads, state- 
ments, invoices, delivery receipts, carried 
telephone numbers. This is especially 
true of forms having to do with local 
business, but it is almost equally impor- 
tant for out-of-town matters, for it 
speeds long distance telephone service if 
the party is called by number. 

The average person dislikes to look up 
numbers in a telephone book. This is es- 
pecially true of 
whose eyes are not so sharp as they once 
were, and telephone numbers on all sta- 
tionery and forms would save consider- 
able time, expedite the handling of in- | 
quiries, orders, claims, adjustments, It | 
is suggested that large companies print 
on such forms, not only the telephone 
number, but the department or exten- 
sion number to be called in reference to 
the matter covered by the form. This 
would save time of the person called and | 
of the switchboard operator. | 


middle-aged persons 


‘t like 
MARCHANT 


because 


to Multiply, 1 merely set in 
the amounts, copy the answer,. 
and touch ‘clear’ key. Every- 
thing is electric and automatic 
..and it’s just as easy to divide, 
add, or subtract.” - 
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(Mel 


a ‘My Boss likes 
MARCHANT 


DCCAUSE ot its 
20 Points of Superiority 


including 
TRUE FIGURE DIALS FOR 
ALL 3 FACTORS 


All 3 factors stand in full re- 
view upon completion of every 
Marchant multiplication... 
showing at a glancea complete 
dial proof of correctness, with 
each amount properly pointed 
off by decimal.” 


Deliveries according to WPB schedule. 





SUENT=SPEEO ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Go through the modern plant and note all the special tools, labor-saving devices, 
materials handling devices, lifts, cranes, and conveyors which have become a stand - 
ard part of factory equipment in the recent past. Then look at the office. Is the 
office as well equipped? Have we devoted the same attention to labor-saving, time- 
saving tools in the office as in the plant? The answer must be “‘no,’’ invariably 











New Cabinet Absorbs 
Office Noises 


UNNECESSARY noise and distractions 
caused by various office machines may 
now be dispensed with through the use 
of the new Acoustor Cabinet which ab- 
sorbs noise at its source. In addition, it 
eliminates vibration, helps to do away 
with employee fatigue, and serves as a 
sort of semi-private office. The built-in 
fluorescent lighting illuminates the entire 
working area, thus removing any glare. 
Errors are reduced substantially. The 
cabinet will accommodate any make of 
posting, billing, or adding machine, and 
can be placed in position at a moment’s 
notice, with no alterations required for 
extra space. It comes in the standard 
color of office green. A bank official, who 
had twenty-five years of experience in 
supervising posting and_ billing proce- 
dures, developed the cabinet. Now the 
Acoustor Company announces a nation- 
wide distribution of the cabinet, after 
two years of sectional operation. It helps 
to modernize and improve the appearance 
of bookkeeping rooms in banks, rail- 
roads, insurance companies, commercial, 
and industrial offices of all types. Fur- 
ther particulars concerning the cabinet 
will gladly be sent to those who request 


iin iad Flex-Site Binder Handy Stamp Dispenser 
Now Available For Office Use 


. PRODUCTION of the popular Flex- MANY small offices, shops, and execu 
Site Visible book has been resumed by tives and secretaries in larger companics 

ae Visible Records Equipment Company, a have need for stamps at their desks, but 

», division of Diebold. Authorized release of few have a convenient place or a means 


sufficient materials has made it possible of dispensing them. The FilAdex star 
: . to make available again this book which 
e+ ia te oS has many advanced features. The bind- 
° ¥ ee ing is Dupont 6,000 quality armor fin- 
e 


< 


. 
“5 ished, nonscuff black fabrikoid, with re- 
e >. inforced stainless steel rims, so that it 
eR ee will successfully withstand continuous 
” oe es 4 daily usage. The patented cradle-type 
: : formed steel back, and the built-in ef- 
fortless shift mechanism further facili- 
tate its handling. And the spot welded 
steel prongs with smooth conical tips 
permit the removal and replacement of 
pages easily, without tearing. Index 
pages are patented embossed, providing 
flat writing surface from cover to cover. 
Complete information may be had from 
Diebold, Inc. 
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dispenser is just the thing for such pur- 

poses. It is 4 by 5 by 2% inches in size, 

\( fine wood construction, with a felt 
se, and holds three rolls of 500 stamps 
h. It requires no skill or hardship to 

insert the rolls of stamps, thread them 
ough the slots, and thus make stamps 
ckly available with no waste, no loss, 
| no danger of their sticking together. 
e Filadex Company will be glad to 
«i more information. 


Magnified Visibility in 
New Index Tabs 


.DED plastic index tabs, with mag- 
ed visibility, are the latest innovation 
(ling equipment. The special design of 

Barkley Index Tab permits inserts 
| 45-degree angled position to insure 
fect legibility and, at the same time, 

space in files. The material used is 
ulose acetate and the tabs are of a 
d structural design which gives long- 
ing durability. They are available in 
colors and four sizes for classifying 
ious types of filed records. C. L. 
‘kley and Company will be pleased to 
rnish samples and additional details. 


Rol-Dex Simplifies 
Record Keeping 


SIMPLIFYING the equipment neces- 
sary for handling of such records as: 
Stock record controls, perpetual inven- 
tories, expediting records, payrolls, credit 
reference, personnel records, accounts 
receivable, ete., is the job of Rol-Dex. 
It is custom-built to fit any and all sizes 
of records or forms and eliminates the 
necessity of rewriting records in any 
company. Because it is adaptable to any 
type, thickness, or size of form, card, or 
record, existing records are simply re- 
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moved from their present housing, placed 
in Rol-Dex, and the operation of records 
continued. An example of how thousands 
of records may be available to an opera 
tor is illustrated at the bottom of the 
page in part of a public utility installa- 
tion, with 100,000 cards accessible to one 
operator. Rol-Dex Company will supply 
added details. 
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Pocket Protector Saves 


Shirt Pockets 


THOSE who carry pencils and pens in 
their pockets will appreciate the con- 
venience as well as the saving on clothes 
offered by this new plastic device which 
fits any shirt or vest pocket. The Ever- 
Clean Pocket Protector, put out by 
Hurley Smith, prevents edges from 
wrinkling and fraying. Two holes in the 
outer lip permit attaching identification 
badges, if desired. 








ONT LOSE 
PIYOUR ANE! 


ITH critical shortages of skilled 

employees, business and indus- 
trial executives must be assured that 
their present staffs are geared to 
give top performance. In other 
words, it is important to protect your 
“available manpower efficiency.” 

Leading industrial and commer- 
cial organizations have helped re- 
claim the pep, vitality, and efficiency 
of their employees by using the 
VitaMight Plan for daily food sup- 
plements. This Plan has received ac- 
claim because it is easy-to-operate, 
inexpensive, and effective. 

The VitaMight Plan for the distri- 
bution of daily food supplements in 
the form of vitamin and mineral cap- 
sules, was developed in cooperation 
with leading industrial experts .. . 
designed for industry . . . limited ex- 
clusively to industry. Scientifically 
sound and medically approved, you 
can test its efficiency in a short 
period of weeks in your own organi- 
zation. 


Here is a plan to help combat 
fatigue, to help improve morale, to 
help lessen accidents. Inquire today 

. we can “custom-design” a plan 
to fit your own particular needs. 


‘Available Manpower Efficiency 


636 Church Street * Evanston, Illinois 
Please send me more information 
about the VitaMight Health Plan 

Name 


Title 


Company 











“Photo-copies enabled me to act on 
important matters quickly. Be sure 
to send photo-copies of all important 
mail.” Executives use photo-copies 
todothings faster, more accurately! 
Make A-PE-CO photo-copies of im- 
portant letters, inquiries, orders, blue- 
prints, sketches, accounting records 
and data for al] departments or 
branches. Safeguard originals; save 
time; avoid mistakes. Any boy or 
girl makes A-PE-CO photo-copies 
of anything written, printed, drawn 
or photographed. A-PE-CO is in- 
dispensable in thousands of indus- 
tries. Get this new business habit. 
Send for A-PE-CO folder now! 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-84, Chicago 14, III. 
Representatives in Principal Cities. 
In Canada: Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Ltd. 


A-PE-CO 
” Photo Exact ” Copies 
Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 
)) PHOTO-COPYER y 
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Modern Sales Portfolios 


ee 


= — 4 
i= [efe) 
=— One of many types 


available for sales needs. Light- 
weight, compact, and built for con- 
venience. Write for complete infor- 
mation about modern presentation 
equipment for your sales force. 


STEIN BROS. 
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Green St Chicago 7, Ill 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





A TIMELY and practical booklet, War 
Contract Termination, distributed by 
The McBee Company, may prove in- 
valuable to companies not fully advised 
on this problem. Certain well-defined 
procedures are followed in general by 
War Department agencies in the termina- 
tion of war contracts, irrespective of 
eventual legislation. This booklet con- 
tains part of a talk by J. K. Lasser to a 
conference of contractors serving the 
Army. Following this talk are two charts, 
one illustrating the current procedure 
for handling contractors’ claims by gov- 
ernment agencies, and the other a de- 
scriptive chart setting forth the typical 
internal procedure of a company after 
receiving notice of contract termination, 
which shows the steps required by vir- 
tually any company. 


* * * 


MUCH EMPHASIS has been placed on 
planning new things made by and for 
people in the postwar period. Tomorrow’s 
Public Relations — A _ Blueprint for 
American Business, points out, however, 
that “Planning for things is not enough. 
The scientific approach toward solving 
human problems is equally important.” 
This 32-page booklet gives the text of a 
talk by Edward L. Bernays, delivered 
before the Business and Professional 
Men’s Group of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 


« ~ * 


INCLUDED in the folder, Sweat: How 
It Affects Workers, is a complete article, 
in question-and-answer style, by P. H. 
Kennedy, M. D., entitled, “Keeping in 
Condition by Using Salt,” that is es- 
pecially informative. The folder, dis- 
tributed by the Morton Salt Company, 
also gives «ffective over-all data on the 
need and use of salt tablets in industry. 


* * * 


HOW ALMOST a thousand records may 
be housed and made easily accessible for 
ready reference, with portability as an 
added feature, is the claim made in 
Catalog G: Cesco Visible Record Equip- 
ment, for its lightweight binder, 151, by 
101% inches in size. The C. E. Sheppard 
Company will be glad to send copies of 
this catalog describing its time- and 
labor-saving records and binders. 


ONE OF the few midyear calendars {y 
reach this department is that sent out 
by the Bermingham and Prosser Co; 
pany. From July 1944 through J: 
1945, each of the months is colorfu!!|, 
and artistically illustrated, using Ameri 
ca’s writers as the theme. The calen 
is large enough to be legible, yet not 
ungainly big, and has a plastic bindi)» 


* * * 


A REPORT of the participation of 
Outdoor industry and its adverti: 
clients in support of the war finan 
program of the U.S. Treasury, f: 
Pearl Harbor through the Fourth VW ur 
Loan, is given in the booklet, Outd..; 
Advertising, a Channel of Communica 

in the War Effort. Many of the out: 
advertisements displayed during 
period are reproduced in full color in '\\e 
booklet, and the copy tells why they were 
used and their effectiveness. Outi 
Advertising Association of America . j]] 
send copies while they last. 


* . * 


EVEN THOUGH civilian produ 
has been discontinued, postwar planers 
will probably want a copy of Emerson 
Electric Fans on hand to prepare o1 
for when they become available. 
catalog gives full details about 
various sizes and kinds of electric fins 
suitable for different offices and 
tories, together with prices and other 
information. Emerson Electric Mani 
turing Company will gladly send copii 


* + * 


OUTSTANDING among employer re- 
ports is the Sohio Review of 1943, ‘lis 
tributed by the Standard Oil Company 
(Ohio) to its employees and_ stock- 
holders. With the oil industry recog 
nized as the No. 1 war industry, this re 
port excellently portrays how well it has 
done its job, through the use of maps, 
charts, and many interesting photographs 
taken in spots all over the world. 





Photocopying 





SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


fess” 
SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 
hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, etc., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, s«ves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy !ow- 
cost operation. 
Get the complete facts now! 


ka WRITE 204 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


AMERICAN BUSINFSS 





WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 


ge S 





Unbreakable spring Jaws 
cl. ap them firmly to cards but 

t removalor rearrangement. 
s-96 openings covered by trans- 

t pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
sertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
sizes, Lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
sid by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

Lo responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


Pp 
L 
p 
Ir 
2 
S< 
Dp 


76,450 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 372, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








4 THIS 
COOK? SINNESS SIO CARD 


i OF 
| SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


> a Ansonia, Conn. 


<Cts 
a4" FILE 
as” SIGNALS 
Labels—All Kinds 








LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE am ENGRAVE Dee ROLL cee 


TOMPHING S40 %c¢ | 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA 











Typewriter Ribbons & Carbons 


THE BEST FOR LESS MONEY 


Ribbons—$5.00 per doz.—% doz. $3.00—1%4 doz. 
£1.50—Single 65 cents each. Carbon Paper 
$2.60 per 100 sheets—send for sample. Best on 
market, regardless of price. Ribbons by our 
process guaranteed not to dry out. Specify 
colors wanted and make of machine. 


THE CLARK COMPANY 


150 Bank Street Burlington, Vermont 








Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 





BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
TODAY 


August 1944 





TOOLS OF BUSINESS is a new catalog 
filled with practical label ideas for nearly 
every type of business. The thirty-two 
pages of this book of stock labels are 
printed in color and offer variety, un- 
usual applications, and economy. In- 
cluded in this display is the “Speedway” 
addressing label setup, the “Signal Sys- 
tem” idea employing die-cut label shapes, 
the “Symbol of Fragility” and caution 
labels, the envelope-saving Victory busi- 
ness reply label, and many others. The 
book is published by the Ever Ready 
Label Corporation. 


THE THREE major divisions of busi- 
ness, i.e., administration, operation, and 
sales, are outlined in Business Engineer- 
ing—and the George S. May Company, 
together with the five subdivisions of 
each: Policies, organization, personnel, 
facilities, and method. Using this outline, 
the folder charts the solutions to major 
business problems through business en 
gineering, “The science of determining 
the proper physical, personnel, and finan- 
cial requirements of any business ven- 
ture, together with their correlation and 
coordination into a profitable operating 
whole.” 


THE FOLDER, Rez-O-Graph Two- 
part End-fold Processed Master Sets, 
briefly lists the advantages of these 
processed master sets which can be used 
for all types of systems forms in office 
or factory to reproduce from 6 to 400 
copies, and can be used with any fluid 
type duplicating equipment. Copies may 
be obtained from Rex-O-Graph, Inc. 


SYLVANIA is distributing an interest- 
ing folder describing its new unit which 
represents an important advance in 
modern fluorescent lighting. When space 
and structural conditions present diffi- 
cult lighting problems, 8 Ways to Solve 
Your Lighting Problems offers the key 
to the solution. Ask Sylvania Electric 
Company for this folder. 


* * * 


PURCHASING PROCEDURE MADE 
EASY is one of three informative 
folders which may be obtained from the 
United Autographic Register Company. 
The above folder lists four purchasing 
systems to simplify work in the purchas- 
ing department. Speed Your Shipping 
With UARCO Continuous Forms offers 
five suggestions for more effective han- 
dling of shippings, and When Your Em- 
ployment Sets New Records suggests 
numerous convenient personnel records 
to aid the personnel department. 


* o * 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington. Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
This advertising service of 34 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiat $ for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized_to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE WANTED 

Company operating several ice plants and 
related businesses in middle west requires 
services of executive with proven ability to 
manage all phases of business. Applicant must 
have experience in Home Office administration, 
have a working knowledge of accounting and 
federal taxes. Must be over 38 or draft exempt, 
good character and possess leadership ability. 
State age, qualifications, present and past 
business associations and expected salary in 
first letter. Enclose small picture. Applications 
treated in strict confidence. Must furnish state- 
ment of availability and referral if acceptable. 
Write Box 53, AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Mlinois. 


CREDIT MANAGER 
Large retail department store chain serving 
employees of a major industry, in three states, 
with definite postwar expansion program, 
seeking a credit manager with satisfactory 
background of education and experience to re- 
vise and take complete charge of credit prac- 
tices. Considerable travel involved. Write Box 
59, AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 





Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 629 So. Wells, Chicago. 


Used Office Machines 


WE WANT TO BUY USED OFFICE MACHINES 
Typewriters, Adding Machines, Calculators, 
Addressographs, Stencil Duplicators, Sealers, 
Multigraphs, Accounting Machines, Every- 
thing. We are willing to pay a premium for 
usable equipment. PRUITT OFFICE MA- 
CHINES, INC., 425 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Business Opportunities 


A PROVEN PRODUCT 


Will sell, or license to manufacture and mar- 
ket, a patented Special Woodworking Machine, 
which is completely engineered for quantity 
production, including match plate patterns, 
jigs, and fixtures. This machine is in demand 
by Building Contractors, Lumber Yards and 
Industries fabricating lumber. It is a proven 
product which is now being successfully manu- 
factured and marketed, with unlimited post- 
war sales. Address Box 58, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
40, Illinois. 

















Branch Office Services 








VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





BRANCH OFFICE or mailing address, same 
location 22 years. MR. E., Room 303, 815 S. 
Hill, Los Angeles, California. 


Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 




















quality 


PAPERS 


Lain 9 carsonizeD 
P 


FOR ANY MAKE OF 
CASH REGISTER 


ADDING MACHINE 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
AND FOR OTHER TYPES 


OF BUSINESS MACHINES 


Burroughs roll papers are manufactured 
to rigid —— which years of ex- 
erience have proved give best results. 
The papers are specially treated to give 
clean-cut type impressions; ribbons last 
longer because papers absorb minimum 
ink. Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 
make it possible to buy these high quality 
papers at substantial savings. Get the facts 
from your local Burroughs office or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co.. Detroit 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 


our active 
records 





GENUINE — ORIGINAL 


MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S.A. 


CELLULOID 
INDEX TABS 


EASY 


Bright clean oe 


Mak-ur-own (is 
tabs are made 
and attached ANY INDEX 
to active rec- YOU NEED 
ords in a moment, save hours of 
searching. 
Seven colors, three widths, printed 
sets A-Z, days, months, etc., in 
6-inch strips fill every indexing 
need. Die-cut shield tabs in four 
lengths for uniform indexing of 
similar books. 
See Your Stationer 
Today. Equip every 
desk with handy 
IP 


MAK-UR-OWN 
INDEX TABS. 














THE VICTOR SAFE & 
EQUIPMENTCO., Inc. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
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NEW BOOKS /, 2. 


HOW TO RUN A SALES MEETING. 
By Edward J. Hegarty. Mr. Hegarty, 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, says that thousands 
of salesmen have attended sales meetings 
he has conducted. We believe them to 
be fortunate that they were able to go 
to his sales meetings, and not to the 
average sales meeting which is nothing 
more than penance. Whenever we think 
of having to go to the average sales meet- 
ing, we think of that line from Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s song, about letting the 
punishment fit the crime. Most readers 
will remember that one punishment for 
those “prosy, dull society sinners, who 
chatter, bleat, and bore—they shall be 
sent to hear sermons by mystical Ger- 
mans who preach from ten till four.” If 
the writers of the song were alive today, 
they would probably change it to read, 
“They shall be boiled alive—or sent to 
hear sales meetings which last from eight 
till five.’ Mr. Hegarty seems to know 
all the ins and outs of running all kinds 
of sales meetings, and the book is pretty 
well knit together with incidents which 
show how and why certain things spoil 
sales meetings, and certain other things 
make them click. He tells, for example, 
about the importance of having no one 
sit behind a speaker, even the boss. One 
time, he practically lost an audience be- 
cause they got interested in watching the 
boss who was sitting behind the speaker 
on the platform, trying to light a pipe 
with a mechanical cigarette lighter. 


Actually, most sales meetings are so 
badly planned that three or four exeou- 
tives—say, for example, the adverti.ing 
manager, the sales promotion mans ver, 
the sales manager, and perhaps the presi 
dent, all get up and tell practically the 
same story, in the same dull, unimayi\a- 
tive way. A study of Mr. Hegarty’s | wok 
will remind us of all the good sales 1.et- 
ings we have attended, and will ser. as 
a wonderful guide and check list of th :\gs 


build interest and value ‘ito 


Zs 


to do to 


sales meetings. For example, the «cre 
matter of physical comfort for the |. .di- 
ence—providing ample light, good <-at- 


ing, a place to put hats and over: sats, 
ventilation, and rest periods for ex: cise 
and fresh air. But he does not stop with 
these simple, practical suggestion. of 
things to do, which are seldom don: He 
takes up one type of sales meeting | fter 
another, shows how to make them: go, 
and then in various chapters rv iates 
plans and ideas which. assist in ho'ding 
attention, getting ideas across, pu ting 
variety into the program. While ‘jiuch 


has already been published on this sub 
ject, we are free to admit that, s\ far 
as we know, this is the best book or: the 


subject. We'd say that no sales depart 
ment which contemplates running a sa 
meeting would be complete withou' this 
book. Only 236 pages, and if our evth 
siasm for the book seems like a fre 
ad—well make the most of it. We want 
you to send an order for it. McGraw 
Hill Book Company, New York. %2.00 
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